


Viva el Gaucho! 



When the total look says shape. The Gaucho 
Boot says it in Spanish. Buckle strapped, side 
zippered, soft lined. And the finishing touch: 
supple Antique Gold leather. 

INTERNATIONAL SHOE CO., ST. LOUIS 


Leather refers to uppers. 


Put your foot down for 


Rand 

Most styles, $16 to $21. 



Noelco! 



For a woman’s gift 
that’s always in style 
give the Lady Norelco. 
Shaped just fora 
woman, it shaves legs 
and underarms 
closely, yet gently. 

The Lady Norelco 15L. 


Something she can 
fuss with, without 
any bother. Manicures, 
buffs, files nails, 
massages, shaves legs 
and underarms. 

The Home Beauty 
Salon 25LS. 

• 


* 




Spread good 
' cheer with the 
completely 
self-sufficient 
new Cordless. 
Shaves anywhere. 
For up to 30 days. 
On just 4 penlight 
batteries. 

The Cordless 20B. 


Or say it with our 
Rechargeable. Shaves 
beards just like 
model. 

ywhere. For up to 3 weeks 
on a single charge. 

The Rechargeable Tripleheader 45CT. 


Give Season's 
Greetings with 
Speedshaver. 

2 floating heads give 
clean, comfortable shaves. 
The Norelco Speedshaver® 




is as gentle on the purse 
as it is on the person. 

And just like a woman, it has 
two sides to it for close 
shaves on legs and underarms 
The Ladyshave 10L. 


Say “Merry Christmas" 
with this shaver. It shaves 
even the toughest beards 
as close or closer than a blade. 
The Tripleheader 35T. 



The Perfect Gift 


1969 North American Philips Corporation, 100 East 42nd Street. New York. N. Y. 10017 n. m i, •> Gtmsurm r n- • . m-jude v.-r s .in . , 

Square Lotions, Instant Hair Setters. Mini-Saunas, Sun/ Heat Lamps, Ha.r Dryers, Massagers, Hearing Aids, Tape Recorders, Cassettes. Radios. Hi-fideiity 



There is something about Arpege 

Arpege is more than a fragrance. It’s a look. 

A drop of Arpege may not make a man fall at your feet. 
But Arpege will make you feel beautiful. 

And when you feel beautiful , you look beautiful. 


ARPEGE by LANVIN 

Perfume from $8S 0; Toilet Water Mint SO, Emu de L/mvin from $3,50; Ducting Powder 55. tJ!K9 Lmuiri Paifiims. 
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Sports I in si rated is published 
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end, by Time Inc.. S40 N. Michi- 
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Next week 

THE KNtCKS are blitzing the 
NBA with a display of team 
basketball unseen since the 
heydays of the Celtics. Jerry 
Kirshcnbaum tells how this 
superb unit docs the job. 

IN THE TOPSY-TURVY world 
of the football bettor a loss 
can be as good as a win — if 
you beat the spread— and the 
Boston Patriots arc a bet- 
ter club than the L.A. Rants. 

EASTERN COWHANDS are 
every bit as much dedicated to 
roping calves, wrestling steers 
and riding bulls and bron- 
cos as are Westerners. Cow- 
town, N.J. is their Cheyenne. 


C 1969 


RESERVED. REPRODUCTION WITHOUT 


PERMISSION IS STRICTLY PROHIBITED. 



LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


Q. What do athletes and wall radi- 
ators have in common? 

A. The art of Howard Kanovitz. 

That little conundrum takes a bit of 
explaining. Howie Kanovitz, 40, whose 
cutout paintings of seven college bas- 
ketball players appear in this issue, is 
a practitioner of the “new realism” 
school of modern art. Kanovitz aims 
at creating, in his words, “works that 
are so real, they transcend reality.” His 
subjects arc rarely identifiable beyond 
their simplest function: celebrants at 
a bar mitzvah, businessmen in con- 
ference, doors, windows, staircases 



A REAL LOOK AT REALIST KANOVITZ 


and — yes — a wall radiator so precisely 
rendered that you come away from it 
sweating. 

“The beauty of this approach is its 
multiplicity," says Kanovitz. “It gets 
you into everything. At first you might 
think that furniture and, well, basket- 
ball forwards just couldn’t be handled 
by the same artistic methods. Furniture 
is immobile, forwards are all over the 
court. Yet they are both commonplace 
in this culture, and that's the link.” 

A bubbly, broad-shouldered long- 
hair from Fall River, Mass., Kanovitz 
is hardly a dedicated sports fan — he 
currently takes his exercise only during 
the summer, playing tennis with a Cape 
Cod set that includes Playwright Wil- 
liam Gibson and Actor Tony Perkins. 
Yet he found the rhymes, fluidity 


and grace of basketball highly exciting. 

Late last winter we sent Kanovitz 
to seven college campuses to shoot pre- 
liminary photographs of his subjects 
in action. Then, back in his studio on 
New York's Lower East Side, Kanovitz 
arranged and rearranged the stances 
of each player, hoping to isolate the 
individual style and tone of the man 
in question. Pistol Pete Maravich, for 
example, comes on in a semicrouch, 
his mouth drawn down in a calculated 
parody of a Greek tragic mask. “That's 
the way I felt about Pete," says Ka- 
novitz. “He’s a tragedy — for the op- 
position.” 

Once his drawings were complete, 
Kanovitz laminated canvas “skins” 
onto lumber or special plywood boards, 
cut out the raw figures and meticulously 
painted them in acrylic. At a glance, 
the figures appear to be fully photo- 
graphic. Even at close inspection — 
which they will receive in a show that 
opens this week at Manhattan's Wad- 
dell Gallery — the painstaking brush- 
work is barely evident. 

Though Kanovitz has no further 
sporting works in mind, he carries a 
wry regard for the athletic world with 
him as a result of his assignment. 
“The basketball scene was a groove,” 
he says. “I mean, here I was, the man 
from Sports Illustrated. At Indiana 
I was the only ‘journalist’ allowed 
into the dressing room after the game. 
And at Kentucky I took one look at 
Adolph Rupp and decided this was 
not the place to explain my theory 
of art. It was click, click, click and 
‘Thanks, Coach.’ ' 

Clicking, too, we trust, will be the 20 
top teams assessed in our annual scout- 
ing reports by our college basketball 
staff: Joe Jares, Curry Kirkpatrick, 
William Reed, Peter Carry, Sandy 
Treadwell and Dick Russell. 
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• LEFT TO RIGHT: Bernard Boom-Boom Geoffreon, former N. Y. Ranger; Lillian Pokey Watson, Olympic Gold Medalist in Women's Backstroke; Nino 
Benvenuti, boxing pro; Richard Alonzo Mario Andretti, '69 Indianapolis 500 winner; John Havlicek, Boston Celtic; Juan Chi-Chi Rodriguez, golf pro; 
Carl Yastrzemski, Boston Red Sox; Edsdn Arantes Do Nascimento Pel6, Santos Brazil soccer hero; Charles Bubba Smith, Baltimore Colts. 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED/TIME & LIFE BUILDING/CHICAGO, ILLINOIS/6C6I I 


SANTA’S HELPERS 


(Can you name them?) 

"BOOM-BOOM, POKEY, BUBBA, HONDO, MARIO, NINO, YAZ, PELE, CHI-CHI 

With great athletes like these filling its pages. Sports Illustrated will score this Christmas with every sports nut on your list. 
Give SI and you're giving 52 booming weeks of all the sports and sports heroes there are. That's an 
awful lot of Christmas present for only $7.00.* 

Let’s face it — most presents that cost so little are put away and forgotten by New Year’s Day. 

But not SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. Your friends will get a new package 
of excitement and surprises every week of 1970. 

Right now, put your Christmas shopping behind you. Spend one minute with the order card. You can be sure your 
friends will spend 100 hours with your gift — no matter what sports they do or watch or follow. 

If there’s an easier, quicker, more thoughtful, more economical gift around, 

Santa and his helpers haven’t thought of it yet. 

‘When you order two or more gift subscriptions. 



BOOKTALK 

Any gambler will lose to the house, but 
the careful gambler won't lose as much 

I n a brief introduction to his old friend's 
new book, Go with the Odds (Macmillan. 
New York, 56.95), bridge expert Oswald 
Jacoby tells us that Charles Goren does not 
gamble, and the reason he docs not gamble 
is that "he knows the odds." Once in his 
life, Jacoby goes on, Goren "bet 510 on a 
horse race and that was a sentimental wa- 
ger because the nag he backed was named 
after him." 

Unfortunately the reader of Go with the 
Odds will never get to learn what happened 
to the horse named Charles Goren but he 
will find out what the other Goren thinks 
of a man's chances to win in most of the stan- 
dard casino gambling games— craps, rou- 
lette, baccarat, 21, bingo — as well as in lot- 
teries, slot machines, horse races, the num- 
bers game, gin, poker and bridge. 

Goren begins his odds-making with the 
question of motive. How badly do you want 
to win? How much can you afford to lose? 
It makes a difference. For example, if you 
shoot craps with rigorous and intelligent 
attention to the odds at a Las Vegas lay- 
out, you can reduce the chances against you 
to a mere 0.85' < instead of 16.7':,'. 

"If you play long enough," writes the ex- 
pert in a gloomy phrase that seems to re- 
duce everyone's chances at craps to abso- 
lute zero, “the casino must beat you no 
matter how you play. If you make the best 
bets at the dice table you figure to lose 85c 
on every 5100 you bet. If you bet foolishly, 
you figure to lose 516.70 per SI 00." 

Betting cautiously, however, is hard work, 
and that doesn't come easy to the gam- 
bling man. Since in the long run the odds 
are bound to catch up with him anyway, Go- 
ren's book is really a manual on how a gam- 
bler can make the best of a host of bad 
bargains. Its simpler axioms are familiar: 
make as few bets as possible (the fewer you 
make, the less the house or track odds will 
grind you down): bet heavily when playing 
with the house money, lightly when playing 
with your own: in horse racing bet to win. 
More recondite rules, such as how to get 
the best odds at craps or make sure bets 
("Now, that's my kind of bet!" Goren ob- 
serves parenthetically) at 21 arc spelled out 
in complex but meticulous detail. 

Go with the Odds is not an easy book to 
read — or to heed. It will certainly not com- 
mand much attention from the hunch-play- 
ers and it is not likely to take the place of 
the latest trusted dream book with the pol- 
icy crowd. It does not seem destined to 
make anybody — save Goren— rich. But it 
is a fascinating study and if it doesn’t teach 
you how to win, it will at least, as Jacoby 
says, teach you "how to lose the least 
knowing you are nobody's sucker." 

Robert Cantw 
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ACCURATE 

HONORED 

WATCH 

WATCH 



LONGINES 

ULTRA-CHRON 

Guaranteed accurate to a minute a month* 

Needs no batteries— just a flick of the wrist makes it go 

The elegance of Longines Jewelry Craftsmanship 

Unaffected by gravitational field— not sensitive to position change 

Fully automatic-extraordinary reliability 

Superior protection against water, dust, shock, magnetism 

Thinner movement-superb styling 

Tells 4 dimensions of time-seconds, minutes, hour, date 

oetoo longines oo C m 


LONGINES-WITTNAUER WATCH COMPANY 
FIFTH AVENUE. NEW YORK 







Snow road. 


No road. 


Jeep 

4-nheet drive A 

The 2-Car 
Cars 


Where would you rather be? 
Home listening to the weather 
report? Or barreling your way up 
to all that new snow? Be 
first on the slopes, thanks 
to your 4-wheel drive 'Jeep' 
Wagoneer. It’s one family 
wagon that's always ready to play. 

Plows? Who needs ’em? Flip 
into 4-wheel drive, and beat the 
plows down the highway. Or 
turn off the highway— blaze 
your own trail through snow 
to the hubcaps. It's easy 
going all the way with 
options like V-8. Power 
brakes and steering. 
Automatic transmission. 
Even air conditioning. See 
the ‘Jeep’ Wagoneer. Fun 
wagon, family wagon: one of 
the 2-Car Cars. See your ‘Jeep’ dealer. 
You’ve got to drive it to believe it. 

KAISCR Jeep CORPORATION! 

See your "Jeep' dealer for authorized ‘Jeep’ parts, equipment and service. 




If it happened in basketball, the Converse Yearbook covers it. It’s been carrying the facts on the basketball 
scene since 1922. You see stories here that no other magazines carry. It's an authoritative book, just what 
you’d expect from Converse. After all, there's a Converse Room at the Basketball Hall of Fame. Converse 
has been totally involved with basketball ever since it was invented. Today, over 90% of all players wear 
Converse basketball shoes. It's only natural that the people who know basketball so well would print the 
most respected yearbook on the subject. The best basketball shoes, 
the best basketball yearbook. A natural pair. Converse Yearbook available 
at newsstands $1 .00 per copy. Malden, Mass. 02148 

When you're out to beat the world 


★converse 



record book 



Just another 
variable speed drill? 




Buy a Craftsman and be one. 


This 

Craftsman* 

% inch, variable speed, 
reversible drill is the only 
drill in the world with 
the Vari-Tri-Lock 
Trigger. This Craftsman exclusive 
allows you to lock the 
trigger at any of three speeds. 

That same trigger when not 
locked in position gives you 
an infinite range of speeds 
(from 0 to 1.150 r.p.m.). That MS 
means you can start holes 
without skipping or jumping, WjCA 
or even drive self-tapping 
screws without a pilot hole or 
center punch. 

The reversing feature lets you 
remove screws and bolts, or back 
out if the drill gets stuck in 
problem materials. 

This drill has a tough aluminum 
alloy housing, ball-bearing 


construction, a Vi horsepower 
motor, an eight-foot cord (that's 
two feet longer than most), and 
is UL listed. With the right 
accessories it can do the work of a 
sander, a polisher, a screwdriver, 
even a saw. 

This is the kind of tool that can 
make the around-the-house 
handyman look like a pro. And it’s 
just one of the thousands 
of fine Craftsman tools 

and accessories available 
at most Sears stores 
or through the catalog. 

If you need a tool, just 
about any tool, 

Sears. Roebuck 
I and Co. on* 

has it. 


Sears 


More high school, prep school, college, university. Olympic and professional basketball players wear 
Converse All Stars than any other basketball shoe. That's a record. And it s a fact that Converse All Stars® 
are constructed for records . . designed to be the best basketball shoes in 'the world. If you're thinking 
about basketball shoes, look at the record. Available only where sporting 
goods are sold. Malden. Mass. 02148 


converse 


When you’re out to beat the world 
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When you play the line-up of 3M Sports 
Games you play like a pro. Gather a few 
friends together for your favorite sports. 
Become the coach of Blue line Hoc ke 
Quarterback in Pro Football . Jockey, 
owner and handicapper with Win, 

Place & Show . Sailboat skipper of 
Regatta. Manager of 6|g League Base 


actual pro games. To score, you think and 
play like a pro. 

These games for all seasons can turn 
your living room into a football stadium, 
hockey rink, golf green, whatever you 
wish, whenever you wish. 

So become a sports pro without losing 
your amateur standing. Look for 3M Sports 
Games at gift and department stores 
everywhere. 

P.S. 3M Bookshelf Games are also great 
ways to enjoy a "play-in.” Designed for 
thinking adults and alert youngsters. 


SCORECARD 


WITHIN THE LAW 

The next time a hockey writer refers to 
mayhem on the ice, he may have to 
take care that he is choosing his legal 
.terms precisely. For the first time in the 
history of the sport, players involved in 
hockey violence have had charges 
pressed against them by police. 

Boston Defenseman Ted Green and 
St. Louis Left Wing Wayne Maki fought 
a fine old traditional stick duel during 
-an exhibition game between the Bruins 
and the Blues in Ottawa Sept. 2 1 . Green's 
skull was fractured. Now Ottawa police 
have charged the two with assault caus- 
ing bodily harm. Somehow it seems a 
reasonable sort of case. 

ANTELOPE'S AVENGER 

Years ago Peter Beard left New York's 
high society to live among the wildlife 
of the East African bush. While becom- 
ing one of the world's most renowned 
photographers of the elephants, ante- 
lopes, giraffes, zebras, rhinos and hip- 
pos there, he grew to despise — immod- 
erately, as it happens — the poachers and 
hunters who are slowly killing them ofT. 

Eighteen months ago Beard found a 
dead antelope in a poacher's trap near 
his home outside Nairobi. Enraged he 
set out to catch the poacher, and when 
he spotted an African approaching an- 
other trap nearby, he jumped him. With 
the help of his Somali servant, Beard 
beat the man up, stuffed a glove in his 
mouth and used wire from the traps to 
tie his hands to one tree and his feet to 
another. Then he walked off and left 
the suspected poacher hanging there. 
Eventually the man — who turned out to 
be the servant of one of Beard's neigh- 
bors — was found and freed by passersby. 
He reported Beard to the police, and 
last May Beard was arrested. 

When Beard came to trial a fortnight 
ago, his attorney admitted all the charg- 
es and appealed to the mercy of the 
court, after portraying Beard as a pas- 
sionate defender of wildlife. The court 
found that portrait insufficient mitiga- 


tion of the defendants' “'barbaric and 
outrageous deed." Beard and his ser- 
vant each were sentenced to 18 months 
in prison and 12 lashes with a rhinoccr- 
ous-hide whip — in Kenya a relatively 
lenient sentence. 

An appeal has been filed, but it prob- 
ably will not be considered until after 
the December elect ions — no Kenyan pol- 
itician wants to face the voters when he 
might even remotely be thought to have 
rescued a white man who strung up an 
African. 

In the meantime Beard had his head 
shaved and was put into a filthy cell 
in Nairobi prison before being released 
on bail last week. His 18 African cell 
mates treated him "like an officer," 
according to a friend who visited, and 
Beard's spirits are high. His main con- 
cern is not the prospect of prison and 
the whip but the threat of being de- 
ported — away from the threatened an- 
imals he loves and took such inhumane 
measures to protect. 

SO WILL WE 

Not since journeyman Pitcher Robert 
(Ach) Duliba broke in with the Car- 
dinals in 1959 has there appeared on 
the sporting scene a better — or if you pre- 
fer, a worse — nickname. It is owned by 
a forward for the semipro basketball Or- 
angemen of Albany, N.Y. He is Rich- 
ard (Albie) Damm. 

BOMBS AND BOMBS 

Jerry Smith, the Washington Redskins' 
tight end and a District of Columbia Na- 
tional Guardsman, showed better hands 
playing before President Nixon Nov. 16 
than he did serving the Commandcr-in- 
Chief during the antiwar march in Wash- 
ington the day before. 

Smith played without a full night's 
sleep — he was released from Guard duty 
that Sunday morning and walked across 
the street to Robert F. Kennedy Sta- 
dium for a brief nap in the dressing 
room. Then he awoke, dressed, and 
showed the form that has made him the 


league's top receiver among tight ends. 
He caught seven passes, three for touch- 
downs, and hobbled none against the 
Dallas Cowboys as Mr. Nixon became 
the first President to watch a regular sea- 
son game. (Not only did the Chief Ex- 
ecutive stay until the end, according to 
an AP dispatch, "he occasionally rose 
to his feet on exciting plays.") 

Smith had not been so sure-fingered 
the day before. While being instructed 
on the use of a tear-gas bomb, he dropped 
it and it went off at his feet, gassing 
him and several fellow Guardsmen. 
"Hell, 1 might as well admit it," he said 
last week after suffering considerable rib- 
bing from his teammates, who had been 
informed of the mishap. "I dropped the 
ball. But it wasn't funny then.” 

RING OUT! 

Coed Carol Smith was busily cheering 
Memphis State University to its 37- 7 vic- 
tory over old rival Southern Mississippi 
week before last, when she discovered 
both her thumbs were caught securely 
in the handles of her cowbell. Stadium 
attendants had to file it off. 

WHERE ARE THEY NOW? 

When Texas Tech's cross-country team 
went to Fort Worth for a meet with 
TCU recently; Tech's runners took a 
wrong turn on the unfamiliar course and 
loped off toward parts unknown. The 
Frogs stayed on course and won the 
meet. That week Tommy Love, a writer 
for the Texas Tech student newspaper, 
said it best: "TCU pulled the old hidden- 
road trick on Texas Tech. . . ." 

HIGHER COURT 

National Basketball Association Com- 
missioner Walter Kennedy last week 
took an almost unheard-of action — he 
reversed a referee's decision. Kennedy 
upheld the protest of the Chicago Bulls, 
who insisted they had scored a tying bas- 
ket at home against Atlanta Nov. 6 with 
one second to play. The chief official 
present had ruled that the goal was 
scored after the buzzer, although one 
second was clearly left on the clock. 
When the floor was cleared with At- 
lanta declared the victor 124-122, the 
timekeeper restarted the clock, it ticked 
the remaining second off and the buzz- 
er sounded over the empty hardwood. 
The Hawks insisted that they had heard 
a previous buzzer and that the clock 
was malfunctioning. Kennedy ruled that 

continued 
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Y)ur wife’s office is 
probably better equipped 
than yours. 


It used to be. the American housewife had as hard a time doing her job as the 
American businessman has doing his. 

She took so long getting each thing done, she rarely had time to get everything 
done. 

But then she got smart. She discovered that machines could do a lot of the 
routine work she was doing. And give her time to do a lot more than just 
routine work. 

So she simply put them in her office. 

And by comparison, put her husband’s office twenty to thirty years out of date. 

At IBM, we have a family of machines that can help the businessman catch up. 

They’re called word processing machines. 

Just two of them, for example, can help move ideas from a businessman’s mind 
through his secretary's typewriter 50% faster. 

With IBM dictation equipment, a businessman can dictate an idea four times 
faster than he can write it in longhand. And nearly twice as fast as his secretary can 
write it in shorthand. 

Which means that his mind can contribute four ideas in the time it now takes 
for one or two. 

As for his secretary, she can use the remarkable new IBM Mag Card Selectric 
Typewriter. 

With the Mag Card Selectric, she never has to stop to erase or completely retype 
a page. If she makes a mistake, she types right over it. If her boss makes a revision, 
she types just the revision. 

So she has time for a lot more typing, or a lot of other more interesting work. 

And these aren’t the only ways we can help. We also make other office 
equipment, such as the IBM Selectric Composer. 

By simply typing on the Composer, a secretary actually sets type, making your 
typewritten reports look like printed reports. And cutting your reproduction time 
and costs by as much as 35%. 

Tonight, before you do the work you couldn’t finish in your office, take a good 
look at your wife’s office. 

Maybe you’ll get the idea tocall an IBM Office Products Division Representative. 


Machines should work. People should think. 

Office IVixltKb Dn 'ion 5W Madison Awnuc. SJew York. N‘. V 10022 


IBM 
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SCORECARD continued 


What! 

You still don’t 
own any 
mutual funds? 


Medical care is up 46% over a 10-year period. Children’s 
shoes are up 35%. To beat inflation, it takes more than 
fixed-dollar reserves, essential as they are. Isn’t it time you 
seriously considered mutual funds? 


Investment Company Institute. 61 Broadway, N.Y. 



No other camera has it.The Creative Switch 
circled in the photograph allows you to make 
a choice between two separate exposure 
meter systems and guarantees a perfect 
exposure every time. Why two? 

Because subjects with front lighting 
are measured easiest with an 
"averaged 'meter system. With back 
or side lighting you need a' spot’’ 
meter system to read the most impor- 
tant part of the picture. 

Almost all fine 35mm SLR 
cameras have one of 
these systems,- only the 
Mamiya/Sekor DTL has 
both. The DTL with 
every important SLR 
feature is priced from 
less than $180, plus 
case. Ask fora dem- 
onstration at your 
photo dealer or 
write for folder. 
mamiya/se kor 

Ponder&fiest 

Corporate Offices: 
11201 West Pico 
Blvd., Los Angeles, 
California 90064. 


the basket was good. Play will be re- 
sumed at a later date with the score 1 24— 
124 and one regulation second to go. 

Traditionally commissioners accept 
the judgment of referees on the scene. 
But officiating in the NBA has aroused 
considerable protest this year. Maybe 
the NBA would do well to stage a raid 
on all those officials the ABA took away 
during the off season. 

SUPERTROTTER SEEN 

We don't often feel obliged to inform 
our readers of impending pregnancies, 
but this one may well affect the whole 
future of an international sport. Roquc- 
pine, undoubtedly the greatest trotting 
marc in history, has been brought from 
France to the Hanover Shoe Farm in 
Pennsylvania to be mated with Star's 
Pride, whose sons have already won sev- 
en Hambletonians, including five of the 
last six. Their children and children's 
children should be supertrotters. 

Since the French studbook has been 
closed to American blood since 1937, 
Roquepine brings to the union some- 
thing special — an outcross, or lineage 
not in Star's Pride's immediate breeding. 
(Her great-grandfather. The Great Mc- 
Kinney, was bred in Ohio.) She won 51 
races over a six-year career — 23 straight 
in one period — two consecutive Roose- 
velt Internationals, and more money, 
S956.I61. than any other trotter. As for 
Star's Pride, 14 of his progeny have bro- 
ken 2:00 for the mile, and his son Ncv- 
elc Pride is the fastest trotter in history. 

It’s a good bet that the bidding for 
the first yearling colt by this pair will 
start at 5100,000. 

‘PEH-LEH! PEH-LEH!' 

In Salvador the previous Sunday the fans 
had hoped he would lead a carnival pro- 
cession through the city to the ancient 
church of Nosso Senhor do Bomfim, 
where he would offer his boots to the 
Church. But Pele of Santos did not score 
his 1,000th goal that day. He was blan- ' 
keted, as he had been ever since that mile- 
stone came into view, by opponents who 
did not want to be remembered forever 
for something they yielded. It fell to the 
Vasco da Gama team — which had as 
many as five men on him at once — to suf- 
fer on Nov. 19 the monumental goal (a 
world record, almost twice the next-high- 
est career total) of the world's greatest 
soccer player. 

With 12 minutes to go before the game 
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Tell someone you like about Lark's Gas-Trap filter. 
He may remember your anniversary. 


Use your head. 

Maybe your husband already 
knows that almost 90% of cigarette 
smoke is gas. And, that Larks Gas-Trap 
filter not only reduces "tar” and 
nicotine, but gases as well. 

But you can still tell him a thing or 
two. For instance: Larks Gas-Trap 
filter reduces certain of those harsh 
gases by nearly twice as much as any 


other filter on any other popular brand! 

And that Lark spent enough 
research money on the Gas-Trap 
filter to buy full-length minks for all 
the girls in the Junior League. 

Here’s your Piece de Resistance: 
tell him Lark’s Gas-Trap filter is 
patented (U.S. Patent No.3,251,365) 
so it’s unique— just like him. 

He’ll listen. 



The kids who wrote these statements come from de- 
pressed neighborhoods with inadequate housing facil- 
ities and over-crowded schools. Their families are large 
and early bread-winning is often considered more es- 
sential than education. These youngsters need A BET- 
TER CHANCE. 


OU It Him/ duJhtfo' AM/ <$***£- QsrC Ktrt. 
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After a summer study program at one of five colleges, 
ABC places such disadvantaged youngsters in one of 
110 superior secondary schools across the country. 
Since the youngsters board at school, ABC frees them 
from the pressures and distractions that hamper ability 
and incentive. ABC helps them to prepare for college 
under teachers who have time for individual problems. 
And ABC helps them make lasting friends from totally 
different backgrounds. 


To be eligible, each student must have academic abil- 
ity, a strong desire to succeed and a need for more 
conducive surroundings. Candidates are plentiful, but 
the future of ABC depends on private philanthropy 
such as the 34 corporations, 20 foundations and numer- 
ous individuals who already support the program. 

If you help give these youngsters a good education— 
they will help your children build a better world. 
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866 United Nations Plaza 
New York, N.Y. 10017 
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Be a card 
carrying capitalist 


But if you’re looking for a change, 
try the Idea Bank's Master Charge 

It’s revolutionary. 

You can use it in more stores, 
hotels, restaurants and service sta- 
tions than any other card. 

Across the United States and in 
44 foreign countries. Buy anything 
from airplane tickets to prescrip- 
tion drugs. 

American National's Master 
Charge is the card of the future. 

But don't wait, it can be yours 
today. 



\Ty thank you 

Use your Master Charge card 
wherever you see these symbols 


American National 
The Idea Bank 


| Join the Idea revolution. 

| Be a card carrying capitalist. 

j American National Bank Master Charge 
P. 0. Bo* 240 Dept.S-2 
| La Salle at Washington. Chicago 60690 
I Please send me Master Charge application. 

I NAME 
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Sixteen wordy days in Ireland. $275. 

When you're seeing Ireland, keep your ears wide open. 

For the words and sounds of Ireland are what you’ll be remembering. 



V r ia Pan Am. 16 days of stopping, looking and listening in Ireland. 
Unlimited mileage in Fiat 850 or Austin Mini. 14 nights in 
distinctively Irish hotels with private bath, feasty Irish 

breakfasts. Follow the road map to Killarney, Cork, Dublin, 
Sligo, Galway. Shannon. Airfare included. $275. from New 
York. ( Ask for Open Road Freewheeler Tour. ) 


Via Irish International Airlines, 15 days of driving 
yourself all over Ireland in Fiat 600. Unlimited 
mileage. 13 nights of great Irish hospitality in a 
L-hoice hotel. See and hear Ireland at your own 
speed. Airfare included. $275. from New 
York. ( Ask for Shamrock Sojourn Tour. ) i \ 


Via Irish International Airlines, 15 days of scooting around 
Ireland in Fiat 600 ( first 150 miles free. ) 13 nights in super 
4 hotels with private bath, Irish breakfasts. Half day 

sightseeing in Dublin. Choose your own itinerary to 
13 cities. Airfare included. $295. from New York. 

( Ask, for Choice Vacations Holiday^ 


Via Irish International Airli 


day deluxe motor coach circle tour. 
( Irish guides make history sound 


like a story. > 13 nights in luxury 
hotel rooms with bath, most meals. 
See Limerick, Galway, Sligo, Belfa 
Dublin. Waterford, Cork. 
Killarney. Medieval Banquet at 


Ablx-y Theatre, evening entertainment [ 

en route. Airfare included. S449. ^ A 

from New York. Also departures -j . 

from Chicago and Boston. ( Ask for ! L - - 

The Irish Rambler Tour. ) | , ■— - .. 

Via Trans World Airlines. 15 day motorcoach tour of Ireland, with 3 nights in London. 
10 nights in first class Irish hotels with private bath, sumptuous Irish breakfasts, Hilton 
Hotel in London with bath and English breakfast. Medieval Banquet at Bunratty 
Castle, Jury’s Cabaret, Abbey Theatre in Dublin. London Theatre. Sightseeing. 
Airfare include^LJ4^7. from Neysjurk.d Ask for Ser 


I’d like to hear Ireland during the most eloquent time of the year: Fall through Spring. 

Please send me your booklet detailing tours of Ireland. Irish Tourist Board, P.O. Box *238, Madison Square Station, N.Y., N.Y. 10010 
In Canada, 7 King Street East, Toronto, Canada. 
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Christmas scouting report: 
JVC portable black & white 
TV receivers. 


Without exception, a very strong 
line. Emphasis on quality, mobility. 
Make "reading the screen” look ri- 
diculously easy. Versatile. Operate 
with the same great efficiency any- 
where you play ’em. Excellent at 
keying on weak signals. End to end, 
the best group ever. 

3210 — A swivel-based compact 
with 37 sq. in. wide-angle screen. 13.2 
lbs. Runs on AC or 12 volt DC, 
snares both VHF and UHF with equal 
facility. Tilts up or down 14 degrees 
and rotates a full 360 degrees. 

2820— Slim, black-screen deluxe 
model with 184 sq. in. picture. 
Black screen means glare-free view 
ing even of day games. Perfect re 
ception guaranteed by two antennas 
Never draws an interference call 
Automatic Gain Control. 43 lbs. 

and fea 


tures to the 2820 with the exception 
of black-screen. 

2600 — Compact, but durable. Of- 
fers a full 125 sq. in. of viewing. 
Single dial controls both brightness 
and contrast. Automatic Gain Con- 
trol, plus a 3"x6" speaker. In hand- 
some plastic. 24.2 lbs. 

2420 — Black screened to elimi- 
nate eye strain. Excellent picture 
stabilization through Automatic Gain 
Control. Only 11?.," deep, so great 
for shelf viewing. 75 sq. in. picture. 
Wood-grained cabinet. 15.4 lbs. 

2410— A twin, weight-wise and 
picture-wise to the 2420. Automatic 
picture stabilization. High quality 
aluminized picture tube guarantees 
clarity. Single knob controls bright- 
ness and contrast. 

Recommendation: Write for the 
name of your nearest JVC dealer 
anrt hi iv V 



Catching On Fast 

JVC 

JVC America. Inc., 50 35. 56th Road. Maspeth, New York. N.Y. 11378 A Subsidiary of Victor Company of Japan, Limited. Tokyo. Japan 
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Invest in a politician? 
A. G. Edwards & Sons did. 


Here’s what happened: 



Because A. G. Edwards is in the 
investment business, our most 
important investment may sur- 
prise you. It’s not stocks or bonds, 
but people like Don Trumbo. 

When Don joined our company 
several years ago, his background 
included the world of politics. 
Today, he is manager of our 
Southern Region and— not so inci- 
dentally — formerly Mayor of 


Fayetteville and presently a mem- 
ber of the Democratic State Com- 
mittee of Arkansas. 

Our investment in Don Trumbo 
may seem insignificant compared 
with the money we put into com- 
puters, electronic communica- 
tions equipment, research, and 
facilities. But we don't think any 
of these things are as important 
to your investment success as is 
the caliber of our people. 



le/fr Gpnc. 

ESTABLISHED 1887 

Members : New York Slock Exchange and Other Leading Exchanges 
Main Office: 409 North Eighth Street. St. Louis, Mo. 63101 
36 Offices Throughout the Midwest and South 
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Joan Daly says she likes it 
when guys wear Old Spice 

Girls like it Is there a better reason to wear Old Spice? 


Old Spice Cologne, After Shave and Gift-Sets— also available in Lime 


SCORECARD continued 


Swiss 
zMake-^Up 


The perfect touch-up 
for blondes, brunettes, 
or whatever she’s 
going to be next. 



Left, 18 diamonds frame a 
snap cover case that opens to 
reveal an exquisite dial 
14 karat white gold band 
17 jewel movement, 

(Anita) S750. 

Right. 20 diamonds circle 
an oval, blue face 14 karat 
white gold band. 17 jewel 
movement. (Patrisha'i $850. 

Our Swiss Make-up is 
guaranteed lo put a sparkle in 
her eye a bJush on her cheek. 

0 Zodiac 




No we don’t mean Tommy and Jimmy 
Dorsey, Benny Goodman, Guy Lom- 
bardo, Glenn Miller, Kay Kayser. or 
even Ted Lewis. We mean the seven 
big bands you’ll hear on The Global 
from Toshiba— including FM/AM/LW and 
four world-scanning SW bands. The 
ultimate achievement in interna- 
tional solid state portables. 

The Global is a communica- 
tions masterpiece. All in a hand- 
some, high impact “Duranyl" 
cabinet with genuine teak handle 
and teak veneer panels. For the big 
band sound of today, see The Global 
(Model 19L-825F) at your Toshiba 
dealer. Toshiba America, Inc., 477 
Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 10022. 


tfchiba 


ended, Pele looked sure to score, when 
a Vasco player tripped him. For five 
minutes Vasco da Gama argued against 
the penalty free shot, and at first Pele re- 
fused to take it. But the fans would not 
leave him alone, 90,000 of them, chant- 
ing “Peh-leh, Peh-lch. . . ." Finally he 
picked up the ball. There was a hush. 
Pele placed the ball, stepped back and, 
after hearing the referee's whistle, ran 
methodically, took his characteristic 
brief halt and then with his right instep 
shot the ball low, just inside the left goal- 
post and into the net. The Vasco goal- 
ie, shamed so publicly, fell on his face. 
Pele dashed right after the ball, past the 
goalie, into the net, picked up the ball 
and began to kiss it. The press — 139 re- 
porters in all, one behind Santos’ goal 
and 138 behind Vasco's — rushed right 
into the net with him, snapping pictures, 
jamming mikes into his face and pound- 
ing him with questions. Sobs racked 
Pelt's muscular, soaking-wet body and 
tears streamed his face. Perhaps haunted 
by his extremely humble origins, the 
world’s best-paid athlete blurted into the 
mikes: 

"I only ask one thing: think of the lit- 
tle poor children, think of them during 
Christmas for the love of God." 

The newsmen carried him on their 
shoulders to midfield, where his team- 
mates and foes were lined to shake his 
hand. Then he jogged around the field 
as the fans roared, holding up the 
game for l2Vi minutes. President Emi- 
lio Medici of Pole's Brazil, who watched 
the historic game on television in a cor- 
ner of his lonely Palace of the Dawn 
in the hinterlands capital of Brasilia, 
sent Pele a telegram saying, "I em- 
brace you" and invited him up for 
lunch at the palace. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Glenn Doughty, Michigan tailback 
who hobbled for a month w ith a sprained 
left ankle, asked why he had both an- 
kles heavily taped during Michigan's 51 
6 victory over Iowa Nov. 15: "I taped 
a pad to my left ankle because it hurt: I 
taped the other ankle as a decoy so they 
wouldn't know which one is injured." 

• Don Haskins. Texas-EI Paso basket- 

ball coach, after he was told his team 
received one vote as high as first 
place and a vote as low as last in a poll 
of Western Athletic Conference sports- 
writers and sportscastcrs: "We’ll finish 
somewhere in there.” end 
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Shoot-out at 315 Poplar Drive. 


And before you know it you’ve got your sleeves 
rolled up and your earnest money down, fighting for 
your life in a game of Eight-Ball or Straight Pool. 

Oh, some people will tell you pool is a 
gentleman’s game. 

But don’t you believe it. We’ve been making pool 
tables since 1 845. 

And there’s a little bit of hustler in everybody. 

Brunswick 


Fast Eddie Fagerstrom was there. 

So were Wimpy Daugherty and Naperville Fats 
and Highpockets Danny Johnson. 

It was the first annual Poplar Drive pool hustlers 
tournament. 

And you’ve never seen such jawing and needling 
and attempted petty larceny in your life. 

This is what owning a Brunswick pool table is 
all about. 

You invite a few people over for a friendly game. 

More than a billiard table, a piece of fine furniture. Get one for the (heh heh) kids. 


Sports Illustrated 

DECEMBER 1, 1969 


BYE-BYE, No. 1 


Ohio State was the best in the nation, Ohio State was possible Super Bowl material — but Michigan crushed 
the Buckeyes 24-12 and proved that even Rex Kern is human by KAYE KESSLER and WILLIAM F. REED 


E ven in the dying seconds the idea per- 
sisted throughout Michigan's cav- 
ernous old stadium that Ohio State, the 
awesome Buckeyes, would pull it out. 
After all, weren’t they No. I in the na- 
tion. winner of 22 straight games and 
(people were beginning to joke) a wor- 
thy opponent for the Los Angeles Rams? 
Surely the real Rex Kern would expose 
that hapless impostor wearing No. 10 
and wriggle through the whole Michigan 
defense for a couple of life-giving touch- 
downs. Or, failing that, surely the real 
Jack Tatum would rise up from wher- 
ever he had spent most of the after- 
noon and knock loose a couple of fum- 
bles. Or, finally, surely some magic play, 
or piece of wisdom, would spring from 
a cranny in old Woody Hayes' fertile 
mind, where it had been stored away 
for just this kind of emergency. So ev- 
eryone waited, and waited, and then sud- 
denly delirious Michigan fans were roll- 
ing on the new Tartan Turf rug and 
tearing the north goalpost right out of 
its concrete base. 

The numbers on the scoreboard were 
MICHIGAN 24, OHIO STATE 12, but the 
big w inner in sunny Ann Arbor was the 


Rose Bowl. Now, instead of having the 
second or even third best team from 
the Big Ten, the Rose Bowl will get a 
Michigan team that not only is the league 
co-champion but earned its way in style, 
whipping the Buckeyes head to head. 
As Michigan's bright young coach. Bo 
Schembechler, told the press after the 
game. “Nobody here wanted to go as 
the No. 2 team. That would have been 
tough. It was an emotional thing for 
us. Now we’re going as co-champions 
or the Big Ten — and don't forget that." 

As for Ohio State, the Buckeyes will 
sit at home New Year's Day, as they 
would have been forced to anyway, but 
now they will not even have the con- 
solation of being No. I. Who knows 
what went wrong — why they had looked 
so flat all afternoon, even when lead- 
ing. Perhaps it was a letdown after get- 
ting so high for Purdue the week be- 
fore. Perhaps it was overconfidence or 
that lack of a Rose Bowl incentive. But 
a lot of it was Michigan. 

The door to Ohio State's locker room 
remained shut long after the game, ex- 
cept for the 18 seconds it took Hayes to 
conduct what had to pass for a press con- 


ference. Opening the door a crack and 
thrusting out his gray, jowly head. 
Woody said: “All good things must 
come to an end and that's what hap- 
pened today. We just got outplayed, out- 
punched and outcoached. Our offense 
in the second half was miserable and 
we made every mistake you could pos- 
sibly make." With that. Woody shut the 
door again, and for the time being that 
was as close as the waiting world would 
come to finding out how Ohio State felt. 

There were 103,588 witnesses to the 
upset, the largest crowd ever to sec a 
college game, and what they saw was 
Michigan playing Ohio State's game 
better than Ohio State, a turn of events 
that was by no means accidental. Schem- 
bechler, 39, was Ohio State's line coach 
under Hayes for five years. Even as a 
young man learning at the master's knee, 
he displayed such a passion for Hayes’ 
tactics, both psychological and physical, 
that his peers dubbed him “Little 
Woody," a nickname that has stuck even 

continued 

Firing and falling back, Rex Kern was never 
far from an onrush/ng horde of Wolverines. 
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BYE-BYE continued 



though Schembechler himself is not par- 
ticularly fond of it. 

The Schembechler game plan had gone 
into effect a week earlier, right after 
Michigan had drubbed Iowa 51-6, its 
seventh win in nine starts. “We knew 
right then that we were going to beat 
Ohio State,” he said later. Schembechler 
personally kept the fires burning, even 
to the point of making the players on 
his "scout” team wear a tiny No. 50 on 
their practice jerseys, a gentle reminder 
of Ohio State's 50-14 rout of the Wol- 
verines last year. 

Around his home Schembechler, like 
Hayes before big games, was a mon- 
ster. He not only ignored his wife Mil- 
lie, but he made her sleep in the baby’s 
room so that neither woman nor child 
would disturb his concentration. Even 
on Thursday night, when Millie fixed 
his favorite dish, Southern-style chicken 
and dumplings, Bo showed only a glim- 
mer of appreciation. “He was completely 
preoccupied." Millie said, laughing as 
wives do on these occasions. “He 
couldn't remember what he had cold me 
from one day to the next." 

The way to beat Ohio State, Schem- 
bechler had decided, was to concede Full- 
back Jim Otis his yardage and concen- 
trate on stopping Kern, the Buckeyes’ 
superb quarterback. “We didn’t want 
Kern running the football," Schembech- 
ler said, “so we set our defenses for 
him. We felt that our secondary could 
stop his passing, and we felt that we 
could score against their defense by run- 
ning at ’em, which is something nobody 
had done." Sound familiar? You can 
look it up in the Woody Hayes text- 
book on winning: always attack an op- 
ponent at his strongest point. 

As Schembechler was quick to point 
out, too, Michigan had a few Jack Ta- 
tums and Rex Kerns of its own. There 
was the pass defense, built around Tom 
Curtis and Barry Pierson, and there was 
the passing attack, with Quarterback 
DonMooreheadandTightEndJimMan- 
dich. But the surprise find of the season 
was Tailback Billy Taylor, a boy from 
Schembechler’s home town of Barber- 
ton, Ohio, who in Michigan’s first five 
games had played only enough to work 
up a good sweat. But after fumbling on 
his first two plays against Minnesota, 
Taylor gained 151 yards in little more 
than a half and the Wolverines had them- 
selves a runner. 

On Saturday, during the pregame 


warmups, a few of the Michigan fans 
pelted Ohio State players with snowballs 
and everyone was amused until the Buck- 
eyes’ first play from scrimmage, when 
Kern rolled out around left end for 25 
yards to the Michigan 31. “We didn’t 
want Kern running the football," said 
Schembechler later, “so what does he 
do on the first play? Break a pass pock- 
et and run for 25 yards, that’s all.” Be- 
fore Bo had time to seriously doubt his 
game plan, however, Michigan’s defense 
rose up and stopped Ohio State at the 
10, and that was the first inkling of what 
was to happen throughout the afternoon. 

“We knew we had ’em right there, 
when we stopped their regular stuff," 
said Pierson, who was to play a big role 
later. 

Even after Ohio State’s second series 
of downs, when Otis plunged in from 
the one for a 6-0 Buckeye lead, the Wol- 
verines remained confident. Working to 
the short side of the field. Quarterback 
Moorhead passed the Wolverines 55 
yards in 10 plays to take a 7-6 lead, put- 
ting the Buckeyes behind for the first 
time this season. Twice Moorhead hit 
Mandich with key passes and once he 
found Wide Receiver Mike Oldham. An 
11-yard reverse by Wingback John Ga- 
bler helped, and senior Fullback Gar- 
vie Craw got the final three yards on a 
dive. What was especially noteworthy 


was that Michigan had made no special 
effort to work away from Tatum, the 
Buckeyes’ peripatetic cornerback. “Sure, 
we wanted to go into their short side, 
then hit Mandich when they single-cov- 
ered," said Schembechler in his post- 
mortem. “Tatum just happens to play 
the wide side but you can’t really run 
away from him — he’ll hunt you down." 

The Buckeyes weren’t dead yet. They 
came right back to take a 12-7 lead on 
the first play of the second quarter, Kern 
passing to Tight End Jan White. Ohio 
State's Stan White kicked the extra point, 
but Michigan was offside. Taking the 
penalty, the Bucks went for two -points 
but Kern was smothered by Michigan's 
defensive end, Mike Keller, a sight that 
was to become routine before the end. 

During the rest of the quarter Mich- 
igan pushed the Buckeyes around as no 
one has done all year. The Wolverines 
moved to the Ohio State 27, and Tay- 
lor, breaking three tackles, ran to the 
five, setting up Craw’s scoring smash 
two plays later. That made it 14-12. 
When Ohio State could not move and 
had to punt, Pierson ran back up the mid- 
dle to the Ohio State three in what was 
perhaps the single most important play 
of the game. Two plays later Moorhead 
went over, and now even Woody Hayes 
would have admitted that Ohio State 
was in deep trouble. 
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And the Wolverines pressed on. Af- 
ter scoring what was apparently another 
touchdown on Moorhead’s three-yard 
pass to Mandich with 1:15 left in the 
half only to have it nullified on a hold- 
ing penalty, junior Tim Killian kicked 
a 25-yard field goal, making it 24-12. 

So that was it. The Ohio State de- 
fense braced in the last half, reducing 
Michigan's offense to four missed field 
goals by Killian. But Ohio State’s of- 
fense, that once awesome machine, was 
moribund. The Wolverine ends, Keller 
and Cecil Pryor, kept Kern so well con- 
tained that he gained only 28 yards in 
1 1 runs after his initial 25-yard gainer. 
And when the Bucks ditched the little 
passes to White — the first three had been 
successful —and began going for the long 
ones, the Wolverine defenders were there 
to intercept six times, three by Pierson. 
Only Otis was up to his usual form, gain- 
ing 144 yards in 28 carries, but then 
Schembechler had decided to leave him 
alone, hadn’t he? 

While Ohio State was behind Woody’s 
closed door, trying to figure out what 
had gone wrong, the Michigan team was 
laughing it up, singing a lusty if some- 
what off-key version of Hail to the Vic- 
tors and waving a bunch of plastic red 
roses. There were so many reporters wait- 
ing to see Schembechler that when the 
coach finally showed up at the inter- 
view room he could squeeze in no far- 
ther than the doorway. His Michigan 
sweater and slacks were wringing wet 
from the traditional shower his players 
had given him, and his old football knee 
was aching because the players had 
dropped him off their shoulders during 
the postgame victory ride. But Little 
Woody didn’t care. He was the only 
thing his players had dropped all day. 




THE CATCH THAT GAVE USC THE ROSES 


The Trojans were trailing UCLA 12-7 with 1:32 to play (page 70) when Jimmy Jones 
hurled a pass toward Split End Sam Dickerson (18). Dickerson caught the ball barely 
inside the back corner of the end zone for a TO that meant victory and the Rose Bowl. 


NINO’S HOOK STOPPED 
A ROMAN RIOT 

Italian fight fans had a staunch ally in the referee, but they would 
have gone berserk if Rodriguez had somehow won by MARK KRAM 


W hat you do when you were a kid?” 

Luis Rodriguez asked his driver. 
"I was in the war,” said the driver, who 
had driven Luis all over Rome and had 
become fond of the Cuban. 

“In the war?” asked Luis. “Which 
war?" 

"Si, the Ethiopian campaign.” 

“How you do, my friend?” 

"It was a whirlwind," said the driv- 
er, sweeping his hand before him. 

“And you?” 


“I was captured,” said the driver. “I 
was the only Italian captured in the Ethi- 
opian campaign.” Then he laughed. 

The laugh eluded Luis, who was not 
aware of the Italians’ gift of amusing 
themselves and the world. Afterward, 
in Rome's Palazzo Dello Sport, he be- 
came all too familiar with one of their 
amusements. But by then it was too late. 
Had he known that a fight in Italy is 
high comedy, that an Italian referee is a 
jester of supreme rank, that all of this 


is the latest national diversion, he would 
have dropped Nino Benvenuti with a 
burst from a Browning automatic at the 
opening bell of their middleweight cham- 
pionship fight last Saturday night. 

As it was, Luis Rodriguez lay there 
in the llth round, a sad, dark Can- 
tinflas with a slalom run for a nose, suck- 
ing desperately for air, the victim of ru- 
inous officiating and a left hook, a pic- 
ture of which should be hung in the 
Louvre. The hook, sort of an uppercut 
that could not make up its mind, came 
at 1 :08 of the llth, and it accomplished 
this: it knocked out Rodriguez, former 
welterweight champion, for the first lime 
in more than 100 fights; it spared Ben- 
venuti the dangerous necessity of hav- 
ing to fight four more tough rounds in 
a bout that was quite close; and it spared 
Italy another riot, one that certainly 
would have paled that slight disagree- 
ment in Milan last week. 

All week on the Via Veneto, pros- 
pects of a riot were hardly remote. True, 



life went on as usual. The hustlers of 
the illicit worked double shifts in the out- 
door cates; the men in their sport coats 
of shorn spring lamb and lavender ties 
and socks stood like mannequins out- 
side hotel lobbies; and the endless pa- 
rade of the Italian character moved back 
and forth. But it was the fight, not some 
new starlet in from the provinces, that 
provided the animation. 

Even in the Colosseum at night, a time 
and place owned by the world’s largest 
collection of alley cats and the phantoms 
who flit in and out of the amber light of 
the archways, the name of Benvenuti was 
passed around in the dark. Benvenuti ob- 
sessed everyone, and, as they have done 
with their heroes (and governments) be- 
fore him, the Italians seemed to antici- 
pate and demand his downfall. 

The complaints were numerous; he is 
a timid champion; he is a Fascist; he is, 
because of an old liaison, a shameful hus- 
band; he is too much of a spectacle — 
an odd prejudice for a people who dear- 


ly love spectacles. Before the fight, one 
expected to see large signs being carried 
through the crowd, signs reading, nino 
AGAINST DIVORCE Or NINO UNFAIR TO 

unwed mothers. To be against divorce 
in Italy is not, for the most part, politic 
or safe outside the provinces. The cops 
were sensitive to the mood in Rome. Ben- 
venuti was put in isolation, and rigid su- 
pervision rode the media. One television 
camera belonging to ABC, which paid 
S60.000 for broadcasting rights, was not 
allowed at ringside. “It is in the way of 
the people," said the chief of police. 
“It will cause a riot." One American pho- 
tographer was told to take down his 
lights, because the chief thought they 
were not safe. “Are you crazy?" said 
the photographer. “You put S30 million 
in the Andrea Doria and another ship 
touches it on the side and it sinks like 
lead and kills dozens of people! What's 
a few lights?” 

Said the chief: “They will cause a 
riot.” 


No one, of course, can understand a 
crowd, understand how its opinions arc 
made and changed within a microsecond. 
It is a strange giant. But the chief’s alarm, 
perhaps the result of battle fatigue, was 
never realized. In the end it was just a 
matter of belki figura for the Italians. 
Once he was inside the arena, Nino had 
never been a Fascist and he had always 
been as reserved as a Dominican monk 
picking flowers. He simply belonged, 
above all else, to the family. The image 
of the Italians, the beautiful front and 
show, was all that was important. His 
jabs that never landed became pistons, 
mediocre body punching became savage 
and the deep cut above his nose was 
just a scratch. 

Had the fight gone the distance and 
the officials given the decision to Ro- 
driguez, the body count of casualties 
would have been impressive. That is, if 
you assume that Rodriguez could have 
won two of the last four rounds. But 
Nino’s hook took everybody off the 
continued 
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hook. The men hugged and kissed each 
olher and cried over each olher's shoul- 
ders. The women, raising their Fellini 
eyes, blew kisses to the heavens. 

The more emotional forgot such the- 
atrics and, like an Alpine snowslide, 
smothered the ring. There lay Rodriguez, 
with half of Rome descending upon him. 
The referee, a sensible man with periph- 
eral vision, raced through the count and 
was never seen again. As for Luis, left 
there for the rabble, he was finally 
reached by his corner and. after a few 
gentlemen in shorn lamb were peeled 
off him, he was carried to safety. It took 
close to five minutes before his head 
was clear. “They could have counted 
to a hundred," said Angelo Dundee, his 
manager. 

Long before the hook, the real dam- 
age had been done to Rodriguez. And 
it was not done by Benvenuti. It was 
done by one Mario Carabellese. the ref- 
eree whom Benvenuti did not want be- 
cause, according to Nino, he was too 
inexperienced. It was an effective cam- 
ouflage by Bcnvenuti's camp, the pur- 
pose of which was to say: “Sec. I'm 
complaining about the referee, too. I 
don't get all the breaks in this tow n." 

The behavior and judgment of the ref- 
eree, of the kind that has become no- 
torious in recent Italian boxing history, 
were, technically, infamous. From the 
start he crippled the Cuban’s style. Ro- 
driguez, one of boxing's fine craftsmen 
for nearly a decade, was warned more 
than a dozen times — four times in one 
round — for using his head, which he was 
not using. Benvenuti. easily the sloppier 
of the two fighters, was warned twice, 
and each of his warnings elicited a vol- 
ley of persimmons from the audience. 
With this intimidation of Rodriguez and 
the lunge, clinch and grab style of Ben- 
venuli. it was a dull, graceless bout, suit- 
able only for a novice gym and the un- 
schooled intelligence of the crowd. 

Though it was held in Italy, the match 
seemed to promise much more. For one 
thing, here was Rodriguez, a terror 
among the middleweights when the di- 
vision was, to say the least, highly com- 
petitive. He had clean moves, all of which 
were off some weird rhythm, and he 
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Framed by the referee. Luis tries to get up. 

but co/lapses before the count is finished. 


was a respectable puncher. Benvenuti. 
at 3) a year younger than Luis, was clev- 
er, had a clear line to his style — up- 
percut, left hand, then a right — but had 
shown fleeting signs of disinterest and 
physical decline. What happened was 
that the fight was a bore. 

Luis wanted to fight Benvenuti from 
“halfway." The tactic was designed to 
avoid clinching and to enhance his chanc- 
es of a knockout. He hoped to drop a 
right hand over every left hook that Nino 
threw'. Nino, though, did not seem in- 
terested in throwing many left hooks. 
When he did throw a few, he caught a 
number of hard rights, one of which 
opened a deep cut on the bridge of his 
nose in the fourth round. 

Most of the time, it appeared, Nino 
was just satisfied with being styleless, a 
fact that raised questions. Was he try- 
ing to disturb the rhythm of Rodriguez 
with his sloppy maneuvers, or was he 
certain that the referee — in any exchange 
of heads in close — would be sympathetic 
to him? If he was trying to direct the ref- 
eree's attention to Rodriguez’ head by 
crowding him. he was effective. Luis was 
so wary of being disqualified that often, 
when on the ropes, he held his head up 
and away. No fool, Benvenuti took ad- 
vantage of the head's position and 
thumbed and laced it at will. 

"Even with the referee." said Dundee 
afterward, "we could have had this light. 
It was ridiculous what they were letting 
Benvenuti do in there. Still, even with 
the fight he was forced to make, Luis 
was a winner. Maybe it was close. But 
then he goes and does what we tell him 
not to do all week. He drops his head 
into the left hook, instead of throwing 
the right over it." 

Alone in the shadows of his dressing 
corner, Luis uncoiled quietly. He was 
not happy, but he was not morose, ei- 
ther. “It was my destiny," he said. "It 
is like my nose, my destiny. It comes 
from my grandfather. I must protect it. 
but I can't change it.” The nose, be- 
sides his glad spirit, is the thing no one 
can forget about Luis Rodriguez. It is 
simply magnificent, as long and as wide 
as the boot of Italy. " People kid me." 
he says, “but to me it is a joke. 1 don't 
mind when they call me feo viejo. It 
means ‘old ugly.’ I tell them I really 
think I'm pretty. But there arc mirrors, 
you see. They do not lie. But — you pret- 
ty in the face is nothing. The won- 


derful of a person is in your heart. I 
am rich there, here in my heart, and 
some day I will be rich in my pocket. I 
hope so." 

It is unlikely that Luis will ever be- 
come affluent. He has fought long and 
often, but money has a way of van- 
ishing among Cuban fighters. The same 
cannot be said for Nino Benvenuti. With 
his various businesses and a recent mov- 
ie to his credit — one which convinced 
critics he will surely remain a boxer- 
Bcnvenuti is in training to be a mil- 
lionaire. He is also certain that he is 
immortal now that he has beaten Ro- 
driguez. He said before the fight that he 
would accomplish that. "My goal," he 
said, "is to become immortal, to be al- 
ways remembered by fans for having 
done something extraordinary, some- 
thing fabulous." In European boxing, 
however, Benvenuti is suddenly sharing 
much of the continent's adulation with 
a Spanish heavyweight named Urtain. 
Baplismally. Urtain is known as Jose 
Manuel Ibar. His other names are: The 
Tiger of Arrona, The Basque Bull. The 
El Cordobes of the Ring. Few in Spain, 
or in the other less enlightened areas of 
European boxing, doubt that he will be- 
come the heavyweight champion of the 
world. He was on the Benvenuti-Ro- 
driguez card last week and he quickly 
knocked out an excessively wary Amer- 
ican import. His manager, jubilant in 
victory, said. "Urtain is the strongest 
man in the world. He lift a stone once, 
and it weigh 250 pounds. He lift and 
shoulder it 198 times, without breaking 
the succession.” Urtain holds up his arm 
and makes a muscle. He may be able to 
chop down a forest of trees but he will 
not be the heavyweight champion of the 
world. 

Nor will Nino Benvenuti remain im- 
mortal for long in Rome, though for a 
time he has provided Romans with their 
he /la fig mu and made them glad to be 
Italian. As for Luis Rodriguez, he could 
not have cared less about Italy’s social 
and political climate. He had come for 
a title and he left only with a lesson. 
"Certain things never do." a wise man 
once mused. “Never play cards with any- 
one called Doc, never eat at a place called 
Mom's and never tie up with a woman 
who has more problems than you have." 
It also would be prudent, Luis would 
now agree, to avoid fighting in Italy with 
anyone called Nino Benvenuti. end 
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JUST LIKE A GREEN BAY TREE 


Handball's saintly statesmen felt that wickedness was indeed flourishing when swinger Paul Haber won the 
singles championship. Last weekend in Birmingham they tried hard to exorcise himself by PAT PUTNAM 


T he stories out of Boston and St. Pete 
and Charlotte were wild — and, to 
some, encouraging. Paul Haber, hand- 
ball's singles champion on exhibition 
tour, was drunk out of his mind. Paul 
hadn't been sober since he won the title 
last March, and he really wasn't sober 
then. He was drinking beer faster than 
Milwaukee could brew it, and sucking 
up cigarette smoke at the rate of four 
or live packs a day and not getting any 
sleep. 

Aha, said the sport's devout leader- 
ship, there's this National Invitational 
Tournament in Birmingham, so let’s 
gather all the top guns — Jimmy Jacobs 
and Stuffy Singer and Billy Yambrick— 
and let's go down there and bust this free- 
wheeling, swinging cat who gives the 



Almost sober. Haber (left) beats Leahy. 


game such a bad image. We need him 
like we need square handballs. He's been 
swinging, and he’s ready to be taken. 
Let's get some more top guns, like Pat 
Kirby, who seems to get to Haber with 
his Scotch serve, and tough little Lou 
Russo, who'd rather whip Haber than 
cat. and. . . . 

So they all gathered in that smoky 
city in Alabama last week, hard-mus- 
cled. clear-eyed young men who can take 
that little black ball and shoot the eyes 
out of a Kentucky squirrel at 50 yards, 
and if Paul Haber came out alive, well, 
O.K. — just as long as he came out shot 
down in the eyes of the public. "Ho 
ho," said the dedicated, "have we got 
him now.” 

"Ho ho, like hell they have," snarled 
Haber, setting up permanent office in 
the dimly lit bar of the Cafe Italiano 
just across the street from the tourna- 
ment headquarters. “Just let all them 
hypocrites try. Even when I'm drunk, 
I'm still 3-to-l to beat any of them." 

For the last four years Haber has been 
the bad noodle in handball's soup. For 
three of the four years he has been the 
singles champion, and that means he 
has been the sport's public image. "And 
it hurts when your public image is a 
guy who smokes and drinks and raises 
Cain." say the purists. "Why couldn't 
he have taken up bowling or Ping-Pong?" 

On Thursday, the day before the tour- 
nament opened. Haber worked his way 
through, by his count, 28 cans of beer. 
"Man," he told delighted audiences, 
"this exhibition tour has been some- 
thing, just one great party after anoth- 
er. In Boston I became the first guy 
ever thrown out of Bachelors III. A 
friend of mine poured me on a plane he 
thought was going to Chicago, and at 5 
the next morning I wound up in St. 
Louis. I couldn't figure out what hap- 
pened. Hey. where's the bartender? I'm 
out of beer. Who's got a match?" 

A few- of the handballers heard Ha- 
ber was in the bar and they dropped in — 
not to drink, certainly, just to say hello. 


One was Stuffy Singer, the 1968 singles 
champion, and one of the big favorites 
to gun down Haber. 

"Hey, Stuffy," yelled Haber, who was 
now behind the bar pouring drinks. "I 
can't wait until tomorrow because I get 
belter all the time." 

"That's not only a bad line." said 
Stuffy, grinning, "it’s not even original.” 

Haber was undaunted. "You know, 
I was trying to figure out who is the great- 
est Jewish athlete of the last 50 years. 
You know what? It's got to be me. No 
one has ever done what I’ve done. 
Gimme another beer." 

Singer shook his head. "Sandy Kou- 
fax was the greatest. But if you want to 
compare records. I've got more claim 
to the title than you. I was a national 
junior table tennis champion. I was a 
Los Angeles tennis champion at 15, and 
I never even played tennis until seven 
days before the tournament. I was an all- 
league quarterback in high school. I 
weighed 135 pounds, and I couldn't 
throw, but I was great. I was best run- 
ning for my life. I played second base 
on a semipro team in front of Jim Le- 
febvre." 

Haber frowned. "Aw, forget all that. 
I'm still the greatest." He retreated to a 
piano, which he first played and then 
later danced on. “Look at the way he 
attacks life," said Dr. Steve August who 
a few days later would lose to Dr. Claude 
Benham in the semifinals. "Have you 
ever seen anyone who tried to cram so 
much life into so little time?" 

At noon Friday Haber was back in 
the bar. In seven hours he was sched- 
uled to play Jimmy Leahy, a strong Irish 
kid out of Chicago. "Man, I'm hung 
over," moaned Haber. “I don't think I 
got any sleep. Give me a tomato juice 
and a beer." A few hours and a few 
beers later he left for the airport to pick 
up Paul Morlos. his doubles partner 
and a close friend who had flown in 
from California to watch the tourna- 
ment. At the airport they had five drinks, 
and Haber said things were getting a lit- 
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tic fuzzy. ‘‘Must have drank them too 
fast." he said. "Go ask that kid — what's 
his name Leafy? — if he minds going three 
games tonight. I feel too terrible to win 
in two. Oh. Lord, my head." 

If it had gone three games, Leahy 
would have been delighted. As it was. 
Haber won 21-6 and then 21 5. The ex- 
ecution was swift and brilliant. Haber 
was merciless, blasting Leahy into quick 
frustration — once even bouncing a point 
off the young Irishman's head-— and 
then savagely axing him into helpless 
submission. 

An hour later he was back in the bar. 

’ I've never seen such stamina." said Bob 
Williams, the owner. "And he sure loves 
to party — for some reason." 

"Hey, Bob." Haber yelled, "bring a 
couple of beers, my mouth is dry." 

Three young customers walked in. 
‘•Hey," Haber said, "why didn’t you 
guys bring some girls?" 

"They're seminary students," said 
Williams. 

“Well, what arc they doing in here?" 
said Haber. "I've already drunk up ev- 
erything there is to drink." 

Saturday they played two matches, one 
in the morning, one at night. Haber 
showed up for his morning match with 
Marty Decatur looking terrible. “/ think 
I'm going to die.” he said. He beat De- 
catur 21-19 and then 21-8. “I've got to 
have a beer and a nap or I won't even 
be alive to play tonight," Haber said. 

He was to play Singer, who had just 
won a tough match with Pat Kirby. "I'm 
afraid I’ve got to pick Haber," said Jim- 
my Jacobs, who exchanges no love with 
the champion. Jacobs had pulled a mus- 
cle in his left thigh and had to forfeit 
his second match. "Stuffy is just too 
nice a guy to be able to beat Paul. He’s 
got just as much ability, but Haber is 
ruthless. What Stuffy has is integrity. 
He's steeped in integrity.” 

"What about Haber’s personality?" 
someone asked. 

"When Paul is in there, he's in a war. 
He hangs his emotional hat on that ball. 
It’s all he lias in life. I landball." 

Stuffy Singer came by. and he and Ja- 
cobs went to lunch. "You can forget 
about me being a nice guy out there." 
said Singer. "It depends upon who you 
play. I won’t be a nice guy against Paul." 

Jacobs looked at Stuffy and sighed. 
"Look," he said, "I want to tell you 
something, and keep a blank mind. 



At his favorite Birmingham bar Haber, with friend, enjoys a little prematch tune-up. 


You've got to use a three-wall serve 
against Paul. That's what Kirby used, 
and he beat him their last six matches. 
One more thing you haven't been play- 
ing the ball off glass too well. But none 
of us has. So you've got to play the ball 
down the left to his weaker hand. You 
must not hit the ball down the right. 
And insist upon a referee who can't be 
intimidated. You know how Paul is, he 
has them frightened before he gets on 
the court.” 

"Don't worry," said Stuffy, "I'll beat 
him.” 

It began that way, with Singer build- 
ing a 13-1 lead in the first game. But 
that soon passed. Haber won the first 
game 21-15. the second 21-8. He played 
brilliantly and ruthlessly: Singer had 
played only brilliantly. 

"And you know what Stuffy did?" 
Haber complained a few minutes after 
the match ended, "he came off the court 
first and he stole all the Gatorade. I've 
got to get a drink." 

He did. Beer, of course. And then a 
few more beers, and a few more, and 
finally, deep into the night, someone 


asked if he wasn't going to play the 
final the next day. 

"Are you kidding." said Haber. "I'll 
be there even if I'm drunk. And it's still 
no contest." 

At 4 in the morning he quit drinking. 
He was up at 10, his hands shaking, his 
eyes bloody. "Here goes evil against 
good." he said, grinning. "And I guar- 
antee you evil is going to win." 

It was almost a disaster. His oppo- 
nent was Dr. Claude Benham, a big. 
strong and dean-living All-Ivy quarter- 
back out of Columbia. Dr. Benham start- 
ed strong and won the opening game 
21-18. But in the second game Haber 
went to work both on the doctor and 
the referee. Billy Yambrick. Between 
points he stomped the court like an en- 
raged lion. It was nip and tuck to the 
end, with Haber winning 21-18. Then, 
with the seemingly inexhaustible Haber 
actually gaining strength and the clean- 
living doctor flagging badly, the third 
game developed into no contest, 21-13. 

Haber headed for the bar to do a lit- 
tle serious drinking. He said: "Guess 
I've earned a beer." end 
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The Rams' Roman Gabriel passed for two scores, got 


THE RAMS WIN 
ONE FOR 
MEMORY’S SAKE 


L.A. beat Dallas in what may be a preview of the NFL 
title game, and the Rams know the Cowboys will 
remember it if they meet again. But Dallas knows L.A. 
won't forget that Cal Hill didn't play by TEX MAULE 


A ; their coach, George Allen, keeps 
saying, the Los Angeles Rams are 
a team of emotion and enthusiasm and 
guys who give H0 r ,'. and they needed 
all of that plus a little bit of luck to 
beat the Dallas Cowboys 24-23 last Sun- 
day in Memorial Coliseum. The game 
was much closer than the score indi- 
cates and. if the Rams and Cowboys 
meet again on Jan. 4 for the NFL title, 
that game may be decided on a safety 
in the fifth overtime period. 

Although closely matched, the Rams 
and the Cowboys are as different as their 
coaches. Under their quiet, austere 
coach. Tom Landry, Dallas practices and 
plays with cool efficiency. The Rams in 
turn, emulate the emotional Allen. As 
Bob Brown, the offensive tackle, noted 
when he came to L.A. from Philadelphia 
earlier this year. '‘I’m a professional ath- 
lete and I do this thing for money, but 
this attitude here gets to me. I hear all 
these other guys clapping in practice. 


and then I hear myself doing it, and I 
say, 'Man, who is that making that 
noise?" ” 

The Rams weren't coming in loud 
and clear against the Cowboys. Their 
defense, which has been the most re- 
liable part of their game, gave way alarm- 
ingly at limes, even though Dallas 
was playing without Calvin Hill, the 
NFL’s leading rusher, who has a lock 
on Rookie of the Year. Indeed, the Cow- 
boys outgained the Rams 352 yards 
to 290. And Dallas had key players 
out of both lines as well. Ron East 
filled in for veteran Jethro Pugh at de- 
fensive tackle, and Rayfield Wright, a 
whilom tight end. replaced All-Pro 
Ralph Neely at offensive tackle, where 
he had to contend with Deacon Jones. 
The Rams, too, were hurting in the of- 
fensive line. Mike LaHood, a rookie, 
replaced Joe Scibelli at guard. LaHood 
was matched with East and lost. 

Both clubs demonstrated their special 


talents in the first quarter. The Rams 
took the opening kickoff and trudged 
76 yards in 12 plays to score. This Ram 
team rarely breaks the long gainer, since 
its running backs — Larry Smith and Les 
Josephson — are both tough, hard run- 
ners rather than speedsters. In this drive, 
they crunched into the Cowboy line, try- 
ing to find cracks in the center, then 
swinging wide for yardage. 

It was thunderous football, but it 
wasn't very exciting to watch until 
Roman Gabriel, the big, oaken Ram 
quarterback, caught the Cowboys in a 
blit/ at the Dallas 35-yard line. It was 
second down with IS yards to go, and 
Gabriel had just been buried for an eight- 
yard loss by Ends George Andrie and 
Larry Cole. Dallas, aware that the 
Rams have to pass to generate long yard- 
age. sent two linebackers in with the 
rush on the next play. Gabriel was en- 
gulfed by a wave of blue Cowboy jer- 
seys, but suddenly he emerged, shrugged 
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: 

Wendell Tucker, the speedy little wide receiver, was Los Angeles' chief offensive threat, scoring on touchdown passes of 35 and 58 yards. 


off an insecure tackle, and flicked the 
ball away just before East, who had 
snookered LaHood, crashed into him. 
The ball found Wendell Tucker, the 
5' 10". 185-pound wide receiver, free 
at the goal line. Tucker took the ball 
with no one near him and ran in for 
the score: Gabriel, shaken by the rush, 
limped off the field. 

If the long march had persuaded the 
79.105 fans on hand that tiiey were go- 
ing to witness an easy Ram victory, the 
Cowboys soon disabused them of that 
notion. They matched the Ram drive 
almost precisely, although they started 
from their own 14 after the kickoff and 
needed a roughing the kicker penalty to 
keep going. 

Craig Morton is almost a physical rep- 
lica of Gabriel. Like Gabriel he is one 
big. strong man. At 6' 4" and 2 1 4 pounds. 
Morton is the same height and only six 
pounds lighter than the Ram quarter- 
back, and he has the same ability to ab- 


sorb the shock of a tackle and shake 
loose. 

Counting the opening series, which 
ended with the penalty that gave them 
a first down on their own 27. Morton 
moved the Cowboys 75 yards in 14 plays. 
However, the drive stalled on the Ram 
II and Mike Clark kicked an 18-yard 
field goal to make the score 7-3 as the 
quarter ended. The two drives had used 
up all but two minutes of the period. 

By now it had become apparent that 
the game was not going to be domi- 
nated by the defense, as most experts 
had expected. The Cowboys' Doomsday 
Defense had proved as vulnerable as the 
Rams' Fearsome Foursome, and neither 
team was able to prevent steady gains. 
The first two drives had been impressive 
and both scores were well earned, but 
for the rest of the game luck played a 
major part. The Cow boys intercepted a 
Gabriel pass on the next Ram series, 
the crowd booing lustily when the of- 


ficial decreed an interception by Lee Roy 
Jordan, the middle linebacker. Jordan 
was covering Larry Smith and the ball 
hit Smith on the chest just as Jordan 
hit him from the side. The players fell, 
and from the stands it looked as though 
the bad had fallen to the ground and Jor- 
dan had picked it up. However, the of- 
ficial ruled that the ball had landed on 
Jordan's chest. 

"It hit the ground." Gabriel said af- 
ter the game. "I know it did. I want to 
sec the movies on that." If the movies 
show what television did. Gabe is going 
to have to change his mind: Jordan man- 
aged lo cradle the ball with one arm as 
it bounced off Smith. 

At any rate, the interception stood 
and the Cowboys had possession on the 
Ram 29. following a roughness penalty. 
From there, Morton called four straight 
running plays, then rolled out far to his 
right, outrunning the Ram rush, and 
whipped an ll-yard pass to Mike Dil- 

coniinmd 
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ka. his tight end, for the touchdown. 

"He really bothered us with the roll- 
outs,” said Diron Talbert, the Ram de- 
fensive end who was in futile pursuit of 
Morton when he released the ball. "He 
rolled out a lot more than we thought 
he would and we were giving him too 
much time to throw the ball all day.” 

Ditka was playing with a special 
mouthpiece. Last month, before the 
Cowboys beat the Eagles the second 
time. Ditka was in an automobile acci- 
dent. and all of his teeth were loosened. 
After his dentist had wired the teeth, lie 
told Ditka, "If you want to keep your 
front teeth together, don't play. If you get 
jarred, we may have to pull them.” Said 
Ditka, "Pull them.” Touched, the dentist 
made the mouthpiece. 

Ditka’s touchdown put the Cowboys 
ahead, 10-7. A few minutes later, how- 
ever, the Rams came up with an in- 
terception of their own. Dan Reeves, 
playing in place of Hill, who was side- 
lined with a jammed big toe on his right 
foot, swung out wide on the halfback 
option pass the Cowboys use so well. 
They had tried it earlier and Reeves, un- 
able to find a receiver, had been smoth- 
ered by four Rams for a seven-yard loss. 
This time he threw the ball just as Dea- 
con Jones, traveling at full speed, 
smashed into him. The ball, wobbling 
like a shot duck, fell into the arms of 
Ram Middle Linebacker Doug Wood- 
licf, who lumbered 10 yards with it to 
the Dallas 32. The Doomsdaycrs pres- 
sured Gabriel for three downs, forcing 
two incomplctions and stopping another 
pass play for a three-yard gain, and the 
Rams settled for a 36-yard field goal by 
Bruce Gossett to tic the game, 10-10, 
which was how the half ended. 

Gabriel, whose right knee was pain- 
fully bruised when East clobbered him 
as he threw his first touchdown pass, 
was unable to scramble as much as he 
usually does and was much more vul- 
nerable to the Cowboy rush. Still, early 
in the third period, he produced what 
probably was the best play of the day 
as well as one of the smartest calls. 

The Rams had the ball on their own 
42, second down, two yards to go. 
George Allen took Jack Snow, one of 
his wide receivers, out of the game and 
replaced him with Bob Klein, a rookie 
tight end, giving the Rams two tight 
ends, and making it look like they were 
going to run for the first down. On the 
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snap, Gabriel faked a handoff to Larry 
Smith, pounding into the line, whirled 
and threw a quick pass to Tucker, who 
had slanted between two defensive backs. 
Tucker took the pass in full stride. 
brushed by an arm tackle and sped 58 
yards for the touchdown. 

“Our frequency chart showed they 
ha^c a 5-to-4 tendency to bring their 
strong safety up close in that situation." 
Gabriel said after the game. "If he came 
up, I knew Wendell could get behind 
him. Of course, if he had played back. I 
could have audibled out of the call." 

Morton came within a hair of du- 
plicating Gabriel's feat on the next sc- 
ries. Bob Hayes, isolated on Defensive 
Back Jim Nettles, beat him on a deep pat- 
tern. which had Hayes angling to his 
right toward the goalpost. The Rams 
were in a blitz, forcing Nettles into sin- 
gle coverage. It was one of the few times 
Hayes beat Nettles cleanly, and Morton, 
well protected, hit him with a long pass. 
Hayes caught the ball and was five yards 
in front of Nettles, heading for the goal 
line, when he dropped the ball. He and 
Nettles scrambled for it, Hayes even- 
tually winning a crawling race to re- 
cover his fumble on the Ram 18. It was 
a 43-yard gain, but it should have been 
a touchdown. 

"I don't know what happened, " Hayes 
said later. “I was trying to pul the ball 
in the bank.” 

Raymond Berry, the old Baltimore re- 
ceiver. is now the Cowboy end coach. 
His basic rule for receivers is to tuck 
the ball into their armpits as soon, as 
they catch it. The fumble cost the Cow- 
boys four points, as they were forced to 
kick a field goal from the 22, and they 
trailed 17-13. 

Late in the third period Nettles, made 
wary by the long gainer against him, 
played Hayes too tightly on the next 
long pass to him and was called for in- 
terference. That put the ball on the Ram 
29. The Rams threw the Cowboys back 
to the 36 in the next three downs, but 
Clark hit a 43-yard field goal, pulling 
the Cowboys up to 17-16. 

Gabriel then produced the finest Ram 
football of the afternoon. He started 

PHOTOGRAPHS BV SHEEOV * LONG 

Mike Ditka (89) loses the ball after being 
dumped by Richie Petitbon, but he had 
possession long enough to score for Dallas. 


a drive from the Ram 37 and whip- 
sawed the Cowboy defense with alternate 
sweeps by Smith and Josephson. short 
passes to Snow and Josephson, and, 
finall y. a nift y 17-yard run of his 
own. during which he put a great 
fake on one prospective tackier. Three 
plays later Gabe put his head down 
and went over from the one, and the 
Rams led 24-16. 

The Cowboys, of course, got one more, 
too. when Morton, rolling out on near- 
ly every play now to gain time, hit on suc- 
cessive passes to Rcntzel, Hayes, Reeves 
and Rentzel again for an eight-yard 
touchdown. That brought it to 24-23, 
and the Cowboys had one more shot at 
winning with a minute and a half left in 
the game, but Eddie Meador ruined 
things with an interception. 

"Ten in a row," said Allen after the 
game, savoring the Rams' 10 and 0 rec- 
ord. "That's a pretty good start, isn't 
it? We made the big plays when we had 
to. That's the story of this team in 1969. 
We've made the big plays when we need- 
ed them." 

Gabriel, sitting in his dressing cubi- 
cle with an ice pack taped to his right 
knee, saw it somewhat differently. "If 
we go undefeated for the season and 
lose the playoff, you can forget it." he 
said. "When you win you're 10 and 0 
Sunday night. But Monday morning, 
against the team you play next Sunday, 
you're 0 and 0. 

"It wasn’t an especially sharp game." 
he went on. "They're a good team, but 
this wasn't one of our best games. It 
was just a physical and an emotional 
win. They'll never admit we're a better 
team than they are. but as long as we 
win, then the next time we play, they'll 
remember that we beat them last time." 

Gabriel is right. The Cowboys will re- 
member. And one thing they won’t for- 
get is that they lost by only a point 
without Calvin Hill. "He could have 
played if he had to." Landry said. "But 
the toe is still sore, and if he played it 
might be sorer yet next week. We would 
have had him at half-speed for this game 
and at half-speed for the Thanksgiving 
Day game against the 49ers. By keep- 
ing him out of this game, he'll be at full 
speed for the rest of the year, and that's 
what we want." 

Next time, with Hill, the Cowboys 
could give the Rams something to re- 
member. If there is a next time. end 
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COLLEGE BASKETBALL 


STARDUST ON 

A SPREE 


The names have become as familiar as almost any in the sport: LSU's Pete Maravich (see 
cover), whose scoring soars as his socks sag; Niagara's Calvin Murphy and Purdue's Rick 
Mount, two dead-shot guards (right); Centers Mike Maloy of Davidson, Bob Lanier of St. 
Bonaventure and Dan Issel of Kentucky (from left, next page); and Charles Scott of North 
Carolina, whose all-round skills rival Pistol Pete’s. Sculptor Howard Kanovitz, using a 
mixed bag of artistic genres, placed them all on pedestals, as well he might. That is where 
they and a slew of others from Santa Clara to Columbia to New Mexico State have been 
since they first stepped onto college courts two years ago. They are seniors now, part of a 
remarkable class that has as many stars as vintage 1962, when Lucas, DeBusschere, Walker, 
Havlicek and many more graduated into the pros. UCLA's John Wooden calls Maravich 
the greatest ball handler ever. Beginning on page 39, Pete tells what it takes to get that good 
and our annual scouting reports ( page 48) tell why, despite his wizardry, his Tigers will take 
no title. In a wide-open year the other teams — perhaps 50 of them — are loaded. 

PAINTED SCULPTURED FIGURES BY HOWARD KANOVITZ 
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STARDUST 


Untied 


I WANT 
TO PUT ON 
A SHOW 

byPETEMARAVICH 
with CURRY KIRKPATRICK 


The most complete senior of all 
may be North Carolina's Charles 
Scott, a smooth shot who blends 
spring with strength and quickness. 


I guess I love the game of basketball more than anything 
else in the world. From the beginning it was like an ad- 
diction with me, I played it so much. Forty-seven weeks 
out of the year. Four to five hours a day. I never really 
was interested in other sports or in anything else, either. 
For a while I ran some track. But I could never see run- 
ning around in a circle for a long time and just getting 
tired. Really it was all basketball. The fact that my father. 
Press, was coaching the game probably had the most to 
do with it. I mean, if he had put a football in my hand I 
would have wanted to be a football player, or if he had 
been a plumber, maybe I would have been tough with a 
wrench. I don’t know. 

I will admit my dad taught me a lot way back when I 
was a little skinny kid, and he has continued to teach me 
everything he knows at LSU. But then again, I get the 
reds about that on occasion. I mean 1 really get the reds. 
Some people all along have said, well, Pete Maravich 
scores all those points and makes All-America all right, 
but he’s had his father along and it’s easier that way. 
That’s just so ridiculous, I can’t even believe 
it. Those people can just go to their damn 
rooms. That’s like having me sit in a 
chair and having someone go over 
an English novel with me and tell me 
everything that’s in it and then say: 

“Well there it is, you know it all now.” 

Yeah, right. I know it all. I don’t 
have to go out and read the novel, do 
i, because I know everything about it. 

That’s about as stupid as saying I learned 
all there was to know about basketball 
from my father, so all I had to do was wait until college 
and then go out and play the game. 

Dad taught me everything, sure, and all I had to do 
was practice. But that’s it, that’s the hard part. Practice. 
And I did practice. Man, I practiced. 

Even very early while growing up and playing every 
day, I felt I would have a future in basketball, if only for 
the fact that I did practice and work so hard at it. I would 
seclude myself in a gym at the YMCA, or go out in the back- 
yard, playing alone most of the time, and say to myself. 

continued 
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STARDUST continued 


“Well look now. from what I've seen around me, the peo- 
ple in the pros and in college must have worked hard or 
they wouldn't have earned a scholarship and they wouldn't 
have been able to make a living at this game. Well, they 
aren't working any harder than me. because I'm out here 
four and five hours a day." And I was. 

I first started playing around with a basketball when I 
was 7 and it was just a toy, like my bicycle and fire en- 
gines and my toy guns — yeah, I guess they were pistols. 

In those days we lived about two miles from town and 
I'd walk there all the time, dribbling a basketball most of 
the way, to work out at the Y and go to the movies. When- 
ever I went to the movies I'd lake my ball with me and be 
sure to get an end seat so I could dribble in the aisle while 
the movies were on. There were only a few people in the 
theater then. Clemson. S.C. isn't the biggest metropolis in 
the world, you know. It isn't Atlanta. These people in the 
theater were old and tired, and they looked like they'd 
been sitting there for three years. They didn't mind my 
dribbling — the floor was carpeted and I had a rubber ball — 
and I never got thrown out for it or anything. 

Later, about the fourth or fifth grade, J was still timid 
and shy around people — like a lot of kids my age — and I 
would practice in the gym all by myself. When you're in 
the gym alone, you know, you can do anything you want, 
because nobody is there to stop you. I began finagling 
with the ball in there, fooling around with it and doing 
funny things. I would get bored with just shooting straight 
to the basket or dribbling around in circles. So I practiced 
different stuff with ball handling and dribbling, stuff that 
was exciting to me and much more fun. I would throw it 
off the wall and try to make a basket. I'd bounce it off the 
floor and up to the rim. I'd throw it over the rafters and 
try to bank it, stuff like that. 

Then I'd try passing against the wall, first throwing the 
ball behind my back, then through my legs and around 
my neck, aiming for a spot on the wall. Usually 1 made 
all kinds of difficult shots that seemed impossible to the 
rest of the kids when I would go tell them about it. Then, 
of course, when they'd come to see me do the stuff. I'd 
never make it. The ball just would not go in. 

I wasn't choking or anything, I don't think. 

(You don’t choke at 1 1 years old. do you?) 

But I did get awfully uptight when the other 
guys would watch me try. 

As I grew up I continued to work on my drills— 

1 didn't have a name for them then — and even 
began to use the funny passes in games and oth- 
er competitive situations. In high school I had 
five different coaches in five years, and they nev- 
er gave me much hassle about my stuff because 
they knew I'd play like this whether they liked 
it or not. I always put it to them this way: if I can 
get the ball to a man with a pass behind my back 
as well as I can with a regular chest pass, what's 
the difference? They didn't really appreciate that, 
but they let me do it anyway. 

For one thing, I used to always take hook ' 




shots from 15 and 20 feet away in junior high. It was eas- 
ier for me to get the ball up there that way. I also shot 
from the hip, because I wasn't strong enough to get the 
ball high on my chest or over my shoulder. I was about 
4' II" then, maybe 85 pounds, really a spaghetti, and I 
fired it one-handed, from the hip. f think that's when some- 
body first called me Pistol. Anyway, I would throw those 
hook shots and also some two-handed sets from 35 
feet (which was my most accurate shot of all), and 
the coaches would go just about crazy. 

The other tricks were just something for me to 
do, something to fool around with because I was 
always playing with guys older than me. When I 
was 10 and 1 1, I'd be playing against guys 15 and 
16. I'd dribble through my legs and throw the ball 
around my back and everything. I'd get the big- 
gest kick out of it — I could hardly stand it. I'd 
go crazy. I’d love doing different things to an 
opponent. All of this was really just preliminary 
hacking around. 

Two incidents, one in junior high school, the 
other in high schoo 1 , really shaped my whole 
outlook on the game. The first came when I 
was in seventh grade and went out in front of 
a crowd for the first time. It was a junior var- 
sity game in Clemson and there were only 
about 87, 88 people in a small gym, but I got 
such a feeling in my stomach, it was amazing. I just want- 
ed to do everything and be everything in front of that 
crowd. I wanted to put on such a show. I don't even re- 
member what happened in the game; 1 just remember the 
feeling. 

Three years later when I was in high school and had 
more confidence, I began throwing wilder passes and con- 
necting with them. The crowds were getting bigger then, 
and once I had the people behind me, 1 wanted to do 
more and more with the ball. I remember one game I 
threw a behind-lhe-back bounce pass on the move through 
a guy's legs! 1 mean, man, you understand? A behind-the- 
back through his legs! Oh, whoa! I remember I was com- 
ing down on a three-on-one break, and my man was over- 
playing me to the left and giving me the open teammate 
on the right. But that was too easy a pass. We were going 
to get two anyway, so it didn'l make any difference. As 
my man was sliding and I was dribbling. I noticed his legs 
moving in and out, in and out. Still on the move I saw 
the right moment and threw the ball when his legs were out — 
behind my back, now, not a straight pass— and 1 put it 
right through him to a teammate on the left. He con- 
verted for the basket. The crowd, boy. The crowd I want 
to tell you, they went berserk. I couldn't believe it. My 
man looked like somebody stepped on his head 1 think 
right then show' time was born in Pete Maravich. 

The audience — the spectators, the fans, the people who 
watch on television, all of the crowds — has always been 
one of the most important parts of basketball to me. With- 
out the fans, you don't have a game, any game. I mean, 
what are you playing for if not the fans? 
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I guess there arc several tons of ham in me— that must 
be obvious and I recognized early that basketball, more 
than any other team game, gives a guy the opportunity to 
be a showman. I've always wondered why in football a 
quarterback couldn't learn to flip a bchind-the-back pitch- 
out to one of his running backs, or in baseball a pitcher 
try to fool a batter with a behind-the-back fastball. But 
you know there isn’t anybody who's about to do that. 
The skills involved in basketball arc different. You can do 
more stuff, more antics. And one guy has much more lee- 
way to put on a show. That really is what basketball is for 
me — an entertainment, a chance to express myself. It’s 
what I've chosen to do in my life, it's my thing. 

The people at LSU and in Baton Rouge, where I play, 
and all over the Southeastern Conference know that when 
Pete Maravich comes out on the court it's show time. 
Sure I come out to win the game. That’s always No. I. 
But 1 also want to put on a performance that the fans will 
enjoy. I never go into a game thinking, "Oh. here's an- 
other 40 minutes to kill. I'll just go out, run around and 
then head back to the shower." 

There's one misconception I'd like to clear up. When 
most people hear the name Maravich. all they think of is 
a skinny kid who shoots all the time. Well, I do shoot a 
lot [1,022 times as a sophomore. 976 times last year]. 
But. and this may sound funny, shooting is not really my 
game. Passing is. Passing and ball handling and dribbling — 
that is the most exciting part of my game, the most dev- 
astating part, the part that people come out to see, the 
part I like to talk about. 

Shooting in basketball is very unimaginative, really. Al- 
most boring. There is so little margin for error in shooting, 
so very little chance to be flashy. I have the same shots 
most other players have — the jump, the one-hand push, 
the set, the hook. I do have a hesitation jump shot. I 
picked that up by watching stars like Elgin Baylor, only I 
have to use more positions in the air, because I never 
seem to get free with just one or two moves. 

But passing is what I like to do best. I've said many 
times that I don't think our team could have put people 
in the stands at LSU if we had just won a lot of games, or 
if I had just scored a lot of points. I think it was some- 
thing else. I think it was the style, the passing. 

At the end of my sophomore year I played in the East- 
West All-Star Game in Indianapolis and won the Star of 
Stars award. It certainly wasn’t for my shooting. I only 
scored 1 6 points, but I had 1 1 or 12 assists that were right out 
of the show. From the coaches' and writers' standpoint, 
these seemed to be the highlight of the game. I know that's 
what the fans liked best. That award meant much more to 
me than cither of the national scoring championships I won. 
Any time you win over guys that arc all All-Americas, it has 
to be the best. And it was all passing. 

I like the word "show time" when describing my style, 
simply because it sometimes keeps people from using an- 
other word — "hot dog.” I hate that, hot dog. The word has 
bad connotations, so, of course, that is what people 
always yell at me on the road. I guess when a person has 


all that ham in him, he is a hot dog. But I don't like it. 

Anyway, people w'ho criticize my hot-dogging — show- 
manship — are just way behind in the game. Anybody w ho 
calls a guy a hot dog just because he puts the ball behind 
his back or between his legs is a complete dummy. People 
who yell that are so far behind in basketball it's pitiful. 
Basketball is almost in the 21st century, it's moving so 
fast. All that common stuff— dribbling down straight, chest 
pass, bounce pass, fundamental stuff like that— that's go- 
ing out of basketball. It's getting better, faster. Pretty 
soon you'll see 6' 8" guards and 7' 5" centers. They're 
going to have to raise the basket soon, change the back- 
boards. My dad always has had this idea to make the back- 
boards angular, concave, so that w'hen you shot the ball, 
it wouldn't necessarily come straight off the board. This 
would take some of the advantage away from the big 
man. 

Anyway, these people who razz me for my style arc be- 
hind the times. It's like anything else, 1 guess. They're giv- 
ing me the business — the oooooos and the whistles and 
handkerchiefs and things — because I'm doing something 
that they can't do. Actually. I love the whistles and all the 
rest. That kind of stuff is great for the game. 

But all this is beside the point. I play the way 1 do be- 
cause that is the way I've always played. It’s my style. I 
do it for the benefit of the team, for our fans and for my- 
self. I don't throw a behind-the-back pass just to hot dog 
it. I throw it to meet a situation. I throw it to excite the 
crowd. I bet at least 90 r ; of the people want to see my 
show. You can't tell me just l(Y!t want it. Like I 
have a choice whether to do the show or throw 
the straight pass, and we're going to get 
the basket either way, I’m going to do 
the show. 

I still practice all those drills that 
I worked on alone in the gym back 
in Clemson. When I visit sports clin- 
ics and camps in the summer, some 
of the older kids think I'm crazy, do- 
ing all my stuff. But the younger ones 
are fascinated. The drills are more than 
just for show. They stimulate my quickness and reaction, 
and they have made it possible to develop my passing 
skills. All of these drills are on a movie my dad made. It 
was called Homework Basketball , and it was a funny movie. 

I guess the first thing I learned to do as a kid was spin 
the basketball on my fingertips. I start with my index fin- 
ger. then go down my hand, spinning the ball on each fin- 
ger. I do a quick change in one variation where it looks 
like I'm spinning it on all five fingers at once. That's real- 
ly sharp. When I started spinning. I'd spin the ball for as 
long as anybody wanted me to. I’d make bets on how 
long. I had it spinning one time for about 50 minutes 
straight. I had a full nail, a half-inch nail, all worn down, 
and the whole thing was bleeding. 

Now 1 can spin the ball down under my arm, go inside 
out and come all the way around keeping it going. Outside- 
in is even harder. Another variation is spinning the ball. 

continued 
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then flicking it behind my back and catching it on one fin- 
ger, still maintaining the spin. I used to use this drill in 
our team warmups before games, just to get loose. 1 stopped 
that. If we lost, people would say, why don't you stick to 
your spinning? I don't need that baloney. 

Another drill is the ricochet. To do this one, I stand 
with my feet spread shoulder-width apart, take the ball 
with both hands, throw it between my legs at a 45° angle 
and catch it behind my back. Then I throw it from back 
to front the same way. 1 keep going back and forth, back 
and forth — for reaction, not quickness. 

My variation for this is the bullet ricochet. 1 slam the ball 
as hard as I can from way above my head and try to catch it 
behind me. You really can't see my hands move on this one, 
they're going so fast. People have sat there and said, honest- 
ly, truthfully, that they had no vision of my hands mov- 
ing. They were a blur. It is that terrific WHAM when I 
bring the ball down that makes the whole thing so fast. This 
is a very dangerous drill, actually. I don't think I have to 
elaborate on how much it hurts if you catch yourself in the 
crotch off the bounce. 1 knew one kid who did the bullet ric- 
ochet once and ended up in the hospital. 

The pretzel is another hand-reaction drill. 1 place my 
left hand behind my left leg and my right hand in front of 
and between my legs. I lean over for this one. I hold the 
ball with my right hand, and the object is to change hands 
with the ball, moving my hands in a figure-eight fashion 
around my legs. 1 go back and forth, back and forth with 
the ball as fast as I can. The trick is to keep the ball sta- 
tionary, keep it in place right there in front of my body 
and between my legs. I can do this almost faster than the 
eye can see, I think. I'll do this drill in arenas where we 
haven't played before. The fans wonder what the hell I'm 
doing bending over and throwing the ball between my 
legs. They’ll find out in the game. 

The walking pretzel and dribbling pretzel are pretty 
much self-explanatory. Also, 1 do the skipping pretzel on 
occasion. On the first of these 1 just take the ball and 
move it between my legs in figure-eight fashion while J'm 
walking and then running. Then I dribble it through my 
legs while skipping and running. This, of course, is what I 
wind up doing when the game begins. The hardest thing 
for me to practice is running down the court full speed 
while dribbling between my legs. 

The seesaw drill is just another variation of the pretzel. 

Instead of moving the ball sideways and around 

my legs, I move it up and down. I bend over 
again with both of my hands behind me 
this time. The object is to throw 
the ball up slightly, quickly 
moving my hands around 
to my front where I can 
catch the ball. I throw 
it up again, and catch 
it from the back. 
Throw it again, catch 
it from the front. Back, 
front. Back, front. Ac- 



tually, I don't really catch it. I just touch it and flick it. 

I don't have a name for the drill where I throw the ball 
up from in front and catch it behind my back. 1 jam my 
fingers on this one a lot, anyway. The ball goes so high. I 
start with throws of five and six feet and go up to 25 and 
30 feet. Recently I’ve begun to see how many times I can 
slap my knees before getting my hands in back to catch 
the ball. I throw the ball against the ceiling as hard as 1 
can for quickness. The object here is to whip my hands 
behind me only after the ball has disappeared behind my 
head. If I just lay my hands back there 
while the ball is on the way up. I’m cheat- 
ing. I have to wait until I can't sec it any- 
more before getting ready to catch it. This 
may not sound hard, but when you're slap- 
ping your knees 25 times in a matter of a 
few seconds, then throwing your hands 
behind you to catch the impact of the 
ball, your arms feel at least like 25-pound 
lead weights. 

Punching the bag is an exercise drill I 
learned from watching professional box- 
ers work out. 1 use it for strengthening 
my fingertips and my hand quickness. I 
get down on my knees and start drib- 
bling from about 12 inches off the floor, 
first with one hand, then the other. The 
object is to dribble as low as I can with- 
out letting the ball stop. 1 go to about one- 
eighth of an inch off the ground, punching 
it rat-tat-tat-tat, like a machine gun. Really 
killing it. The ball is going so fast I can't 
even hear it hit the floor. 

My last drill is the body drill, which is simply moving 
the ball as quickly as I can around my neck, then down 
around my body, around my legs, knees and ankles. Then 
1 go in and out, figure eight, dribbling sometimes, flipping 
sometimes. Finally, I should be all loosened up. Of all of 
these drills, though, I’ve always felt that if a man can spin 
the ball, he can do almost anything. The main purpose 
here is to give me more confidence in handling the bas- 
ketball. Most of the guys on the LSU team do spins be- 
fore every practice, and my dad still has an exercise where 
he lets each of us go up and down the court doing any- 
thing we want with the ball. I guess you might call it the 
liberation drill. 

Whatever ability I have in passing comes from exten- 
sive work on these drills. There are three basic elements in 
passing — fingertip control, backspin and follow-through — 
and before I could learn any of the show-time passes, I 
had to develop the four fundamental passes everyone uses — 
the chest pass, bounce pass, overhead and baseball pass. 
You know, that common stuff. The show passes only 
came after 1 had mastered the common stuff. 

I don’t remember when I first tried to figure out how to 
make a bchind-the-back pass work. I know 1 didn't cheat 
in learning how. I didn't turn to the side and throw the 
ball behind my back. Anybody 4 years old can pick up 

continued 
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What more can we say. 





Get the strong snow tire. 
Town & Country. With Firestone’s 
Triple-Strength Construction. 


You go through ice, 
mud and snow 
or we pay the tow. 

How can Firestone build a snow tire so great 
we can guarantee you’ll go through ice, mud 
and snow or we’ll pay the tow? 

We start by making it strong. With Fire- 
stone’s exclusive Triple-Strength Construc- 
tion. That’s the special way we bond the 
tread to the tire, reinforce the sidewalls and 
insulate the cords. Then we design a special 


wide, deep, sharp-biting tread that really 
keeps itself clean and keeps you moving 
along— in any kind of weather. 

We don’t believe that a tire that works 
hard has to ride hard. So you’ll find that 
Town & Country' Wide Oval tires handle 
beautifully. They give you a nice, quiet ride. 

Stop in at your Firestone store or dealer’s 
and get Town & Country tires before the 
snow flies. Soon. Like today. 

Guarantee applies on new Town & Coun- 
try tire on drive wheels for the entire life of 
original tread design. Tow charge paid by 
selling Dealer/ Store. 



For extra bite on icy 
roads, ask for Ice Grip 
Safety Studs. They’re 
available where local 
laws permit. 



STARDUST continued 


something and throw it behind his back like that. I tried 
to throw the ball past my defender, facing him the whole 
time, so that it would be a lot easier to pass like that in 
tight situations. I'd practice 25 a day, then practice 25 
more as I took one step back. Now, I throw these as an 
afterthought. 

Most of the show — and the passing I mention here — 
comes on the fast break. That is what / reaffy love, blast- 
ing down the middle on a three-on-one or a three-on-two. 
Sometimes when we start out and I see the play devel- 
oping, I just want to shout out, “Hey, here we go. Hey, 
everybody, watch this.” In some instances it is better to 
throw a behind-the-back on the bounce rather than an 
ordinary behind-the-back. In a game against Tulanc two 
years ago — I threw a behind-the-back pass on the bounce 
and the ball hit my left foot and bounced to my teammate 
on the right instead of the one on the left. The ball hit 
him square in the hands and he didn't know what to do, 
so he put it in the basket. Nobody knew what happened, 
not even the referee, which is fortunate, since it is illegal 
to kick a basketball in a game. People asked me after the 
game how I did that. I said, “What?” Sort of innocently. 
It was just a mistake, but the legends grow. 

The between-the-legs bounce pass is directly from the 
pretzel drill. The object is to take the ball with either 
hand and throw it to my opposite side, only between my 
legs. I'm going full speed and I throw it so fast that, once 
I've let go, my hand hits off my leg and flies out straight, 
so it looks like I'm handing off to the defense. Many 
times the fans don't realize I’ve put it through my legs. 
The pass goes so fast and their vision might be blocked 
by the referee, or they might have a bad angle. At Mis- 
sissippi State last year 1 pulled one of these, and l 
know the crowd didn't know it. Silence. I'd done the 
same thing a few nights earlier at Mississippi and the peo- 
ple went crazy. 

In tight, crowded situations— for instance when I’m driv- 
ing the baseline — I use the behind-the-neck pass. 1 use 
this when I’m engulfed by two or three men and, say, the 
center drops off to take me. I can't bounce the ball or 
throw it straight from the front. Too many^ 
people. 1 just start the ball off on the right 
side and whip it left behind my neck. 

It's easier really than a behind-the- 
back pass. The wrist pass may be 
the most deceptive of all. Driving 
straight at a defender after the final 
dribble, I extend my arms to the fullest 
and, just as he reaches for the ball, flick 
my wrists left or right, depending on where 
the open man is. I’ve developed spin on the 
ball so that I can hit a teammate just about 
every time on the dead run. But I have to ex- 
tend my arms all the way. If I don't, it won’t 
fool anybody. If I do, the defender goes for 
it every time and all he catches is air. 

I once put this pass on a referee after 
he blew a call. I was really mad, so I 




went up to him and threw the ball right at his face. As he 
was falling back about 20 feet and knocking over some 
chairs, the ball whizzed on its backspin right back to me. 
It was hilarious. The ref gave me the quickest technical in 
history, of course, but I didn't mind. The fans loved it. 

Probably the hardest pass for me to throw is an around- 
the-body pass. This differs from the behind-the-back pass by 
a fuff 180°. With the behind-the-back, l might start the bail 
on my right side and throw it behind my back to the left. 
With an around-the-body. I’ll start on the right, move the 
ball in from of my body to the left, then around my back to 
the right so that it ends up over on the right. This is all 
inone motion, of course. I've only done this about 
three or four times a season, but it's wild. 


All of these passes have variations, of course, such as 
faking the behind-the-back and then coming around with 
a straight shovel pass. Or faking a front-shovel reverse 
pass in the air and flicking it backward to a teammate. 
(That's the old Globetrotter trick where a Globie goes to 
hand the ball to a man, then at the last moment flicks it 
backward and shakes hands with the man.) I use this pass 
when I'm going for the basket in the air and am about to 
get stuffed. That happens a lot. There are few things good 
ballplayers like better than to stuff a fancy shot back 
down your throat. 

Probably most of the criticism of my show stems from 
the fact that I put it on no matter what — whether the 
game is a rout either way or if it is close. I don't let the crit- 
icism bother me. I’ve always had enough confidence in 
my passing and playmaking to use both in tight situa- 
tions. The only difference is the reaction of the crowd. In 
a laugher game. I'll get a few sounds. In a close game, the 
people will take the damn roof off. 

I remember last year, in the finals of the All-College Tour- 
nament in Oklahoma City. We were playing Duquesne — a 
fine team. We were the Cinderella team of the tourna- 
ment, but the Dukes were pulling away from us in the last 
five minutes. Nobody went home, but it looked like cur- 
tains. Anyway, we fought back, and I hit a couple to pull 
us tighter. We were down by one with about a minute left 
when I drove the lane. I thought it was open at the time, 
but here came one of those two big Nelson brothers out 
of nowhere. I mean those guys are huge and they're tough. 
Anyway, here he came, so I gave him a pump in the air 
and thought I was home free for sure. But, oh no. All of a 
sudden the other Nelson came flying at me and had me 
perfectly stuffed. I mean perfect, a pigeon. 1 thought I was 
a goner. Well, I didn't yell out, “It’s show time," or any- 
thing. but all I could do was give a couple of more pumps, 
bring the ball in tight to my chest, then flip it as I was 
going down onto the floor. The ball hit the side of the 
board and banked in. I couldn't believe it. The noise blew 
me out and we won the game. That was just an example 

continued 
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of going to the show when it was necessary. Believe me, I 
didn't pull a zippety flip to entertain the Nelsons. 

At Auburn, when I was a sophomore, they were really 
hooting me, which I loved. Everytime I'd shoot during 
warmups and miss, they'd ooooh and aahhhhhh. Every- 
time I made a shot, they’d go "yea yea.” I missed about 
three in a row, and everybody was laughing and yukking it 
up. I said to myself, O.K.. let’s see what they do with this 
one. I got one of our guards to give me a ball, and ev- 
erybody else stopped shooting. I went under the basket 
and started making layups. The crowd went "yea yea 
yea.” I did that about 20 or 30 times, and they got softer 
and softer until they just quit because their throats were 
sore. That shut them up for a while. Of course, in the 
game they started right back. 

At Mississippi State the crowd is always wanting a ball 
so they can pass it up the rows to the top of the gym. 
That’s a big kick for them, I guess. They asked me for a 
ball one time and 1 just looked at them for a while, then 
turned around and flipped it over my head way up in the 
stands. They laughed like crazy. I loved it. 

Probably the biggest show, though, came in our final 
game of the season last year at Georgia. It gave us a .500 
season, for one thing, but it was so exciting nobody could 
believe it. At halftime we were down by four points, but 
they opened it up quickly to go 15 points ahead. We put 
on a rush, though, and tied them at the end. I remember I 
was going for my season scoring record and needed about 
49 points, but I had such a miserable first half, it was piti- 
ful. In the first overtime they had a two point lead and the 
ball with 12 seconds left, but a Georgia man came down 
and shot. Why he shot I’ll never know, but I got the re- 
bound, dribbled the length and scored to tie again. In the 
second overtime we blew them out. In the last minute and 
a half I got the ball and was feeling so great I decided to 
start a dribbling exhibition. Between the legs, around my 
back, through defenders' legs, everything. I went outside, 
sideline, all over. Finally I dribbled underneath, then went 
all the way back out again without putting the ball up. By 
this time the crowd was berserk. Fourteen thousand peo- 
ple berserk, and this was on the road. But now the Geor- 
gia players were mad. They had fire in their eyes. They all 
came after me, and I thought they were going to kill me. I 
started dribbling to midcourt, then to my bench. I wanted 
out. About two feet from the bench I looked up and there 
were four seconds to go, so J threw a hook shot from 
about 35 feet. Just as the buzzer sounded, the ball went 
in, my 58th point. It didn’t touch anything. Just oxygen. 

Well, 14,000 just sat there stunned. 1 was stunned, too. 
1 had walked over to sit down when I looked back and 
saw the shot. Damn, it went in. Then the place ex- 
ploded. It was like we had won the national champi- 
onship. I'll tell you one thing, they didn’t take any films 
of that game, but I don’t mind. When I’m 70 years old 
and telling my grandchildren about the shot, I imagine 
the distance will match my age. 

Some people have said that my act isn't good for the 
game because I’m trying to embarrass other players. That 


isn’t true. I don’t go out there to embarrass anyone. On 
the other hand. I don't feel sorry for a guy when he looks 
like a clown and gets wiped out on a play. What would 
people have me do? Say, "Look, Jack, I’m sorry you fell 
down. I won't do it ever again"? 

I’m especially not sorry for those guys who are always 
talking to me and goading me when they play defense. I 
won’t mention any names, but before one game last year 
a guy came out on the radio and said he'd hold me to 
seven points. I believe the way he said it was he’d, "jam 
the Pistol." He jammed me. all right, all the way out of 
the game. I went for 45 and fouled him out just after the 
half. Now that was just stupid of him, saying something 
like that. If I’ve got to stick the ball in my pants and 
jump through the hoop myself to win. I'll do it. 

Last spring I went through a weight training program 
that has really helped me. I weighed 172 at the end of the 
season, but now I’m up to 205 and feel like a tight end. 
I’ll probably lose five or 10 pounds before the season be- 
gins, but still I don’t think I’m skinny anymore. One re- 
porter once said I looked like I needed a body transplant. 
Well, my body-transplant days are over. 1 think the added 
weight has made me quicker, as well as stronger. I know I 
can jump higher now. 

The LSU team may not be a title contender, but we 
have some tall sophomores who could make us very strong. 
We’re all looking forward to the season, even though our 
schedule is tougher than it’s ever been. We play teams like 
Oregon State and Southern Cal early in the year at Baton 
Rouge, then take a Western trip to UCLA and to the Rain- 
bow Classic in Hawaii. 1 will be on the beach in Hawaii. - 

I love to go on the road, by the way. I much prefer play- 
ing away than at home. At home, the same people are watch- 
ing you who have seen it all before. On the road, you 
have new places and you’re playing to people who don’t 
know about the show. I can do things that they haven’t 
seen before, and maybe make basketball fans out of peo- 
ple who didn’t care much for the game. 

Aside from the Hawaii trip. I'm looking forward to two 
things this year. The first is trying again to get into a 
postseason tournament (the NIT 
has wanted us the past two years, 
but we just haven't won enough 
games), and the second is to 
break Oscar Robertson’s three- 
year scoring record of 2,973. 

I’ve got 2,286. If I stay healthy, 
maybe I can go for that late in 
the season. 

Whatever happens — whatever 
the criticism or the whistles or 
handkerchiefs or even shouts of 
"hot dog"— I’m going to go out 
shooting and passing in my own 
way. I can't change now. It’s the 
only style I have, even if it is one 
long show. After all, everybody 
loves a show. 
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“I'm shy with girls. But 
kind of like the one who 
gave me this Solid State 
Schick Retractable.” 




“I gave him a gift to 
boost his confidence. And 
look... it came with a free 
Lady Schick Caprice.” 


Schick's super gift combination ! 
A free Lady Schick Caprice 
razor comes with every men's 
Schick Retractable! 

Take a cue from Joe's girl. Give the world's 
premium razor— and get an elegant lady 
Schick as a beautiful bonus! 

The Solid State Schick Retractable has an 
exclusive retractable shaving head. So it's 
completely self-protected. 

The motor is solid state controlled. And the 


built-in transformer on the Solid State 
Cordless means instant shaving any time. 
No other razor shaves so clean so easily! 
Ask Joe. It made short work of his famous 
Fu Manchu. 


The lady Schick Caprice is a beautiful $10 
value. Gives beautiful performance— with 
an all stainless steel shaving head. And . . . 
it's beautifully free! 

So whether it's from you to Joe Namath . . . 
or you to Joe Jones . . . this gift combination 
can't miss. 




Not in four years has anybody dared pick against UCLA. 
Even with Lew Alcindor gone, to do so now is still chancy. 
John Wooden's teams have always been good and this 
year's edition is no exception. But the Gamecocks of 
South Carolina, an almost all-New York team, and the 
Aggies of New Mexico State, not to mention Purdue with 
Rick Mount, may have enough finesse and — most of all — 
enough desire to unseat college basketball's biggest winner 
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]. SOUTH CAROLINA 

Columbia, S.C. is not your everyday hotbed of campus 
antiwar sentiment, but last Oct. 15, 1,000 students dem- 
onstrated on M-Day at the Carolina Coliseum. Their 
target was not the moratorium but an M of a different 
order — that twinkling, wavy-haired, stylish charmer of 
a basketball coach, Frank McGuire. When McGuire’s 
Gamecocks pranced onto the court for their first prac- 
tice, the students stood en masse, clapping and cheer- 
ing until McGuire himself appeared, when they cheered 
even louder. “I’ve never felt anything like it,’’ Mc- 
Guire says. . . well, yes I have. There was 1957." In 
1957 while at North Carolina McGuire took his team 
of five New Yorkers to a 32-0 season and the national 
championship. On M-Day the Coliseum demonstrators 
were simply showing their appreciation for a man and 
a basketball program that are — 12 years and one Car- 
olina later — in a comparable position to turn out a na- 
tional champion all over again. 

The five iron men who played most of the way through 
last season’s 21-victory schedule (including a stunning 
upset of LaSalle in the Quaker City final) have all re- 
turned. Well, almost all. Guard Billy Walsh succumbed 
to his school books and will sit out the first semester. 
In 6' 10' Tom Owens' and 6' 2' John Roche, South Car- 
olina has two skinny juniors who will be playing their 
seventh season together (they were teammates at La- 
Salle Academy in Manhattan) and who work the pick 
and roll better than anyone in college. A brilliant pass- 
er and shooter, Roche averaged 23.6 points a game 
and upset North Carolina’s Charles Scott for the ACC 
player of the year award last season. He controls every 
South Carolina game with verve and polish and he just 
may be the finest backcourt man in the history of the 
conference. Though Owens led the league in rebounds, 
he is a natural forward and will move to the corner to 
make room for Tom Riker, a 6' 10' sophomore who is 
left-handed, pink-cheeked, strong and agile. Riker moves 
and shoots either way underneath but must control a 
tendency to slash people muscling the boards if he 
wants to stay in the game. John Ribock, a 6' 8' po- 
liceman who can shoot, is the other forward (and the 
only non-New Yorker of the first seven) while senior 
Bob Cremins and sophomore Bob Carver share the 
second guard spot until Walsh’s return. 

In addition to setting up for Roche’s pet moves. 
South Carolina will run a lot more and vary its de- 
fenses from the standard zone McGuire had to use last 
season in order to protect his only five. The Game- 
cocks are deep, stylish and remarkably poised. It has 
taken a while, but Frank McGuire, himself a New 
York expatriate, is all the way back. 
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X. I NEW MEXICO STATE 

The case against New Mexico State concerns its com- 
petition — a group of potential disaster victims, accord- 
ing to critics. Of course, Joe Louis never took on any- 
body, either, nor did the New York Jets. Nor, in fact, 
did the last team to come wandering out of the South- 
west wastelands with a schedule everybody laughed at. 
The Miners of Texas Western (now UTEP) went on to 
plunder the college basketball world in 1966, win the 
national championship and — it is a long time between 
drinks — stand today as the only team in the last six 
years to interrupt UCLA’s monopoly on the title. 

The local gentry of Las Cruces think they have seen 
enough of Coach Lou Henson and his first three Aggie 
teams (all of which went to the NCAA tournament) to 
suspect that they have another good bet from the white 
sands. “If we had been in another region the last two 
years, my kids think they could have made the final 
four," says Henson, who lost to UCLA in the ’68 and 
’69 Western playoffs. “It feels good to be playing for 
No. 1 again — when you know you have a chance." 

With their first six men back plus four sophomores 
who will help a lot. State may have as good a chance 
as anyone. The Aggies have won 47 games over the 
past two seasons with their two stars, Slammin’ Sam 
Lacey and Jimmy Collins, sharing most of the honors. 
This summer Collins took the Mississippi-bred Lacey 
back home to Syracuse, where they worked in con- 
struction together and scrimmaged on the playgrounds. 
As a result, Lacey came to school 10 pounds lighter, 
twice as aggressive and seriously eyeing a pro contract. 

With his newly acquired depth, Henson plans to run 
and run some more while pressing all over the court 
on defense. Lacey, 6' 10', and Jeff Smith, 6' 8', will 
get the ball; Collins and Charley Criss — one of the 
quickest backcourts anywhere — will handle it; and the 
Aggies will not so much run as smoke up to the bas- 
ket. John Burgess, 6' 6", is an unsung but solid de- 
fender and ball handler who could free Collins to 
work the baseline, where he is most dangerous. Criss 
was sorely missed by the Aggies in the playoffs last 
year (he was ire’igible), because he runs the offense 
and is a good enojgh shooter to deny double teams on 
Collins. Now he will play the whole season. 

Henson is a strict disciplinarian who softsells rather 
than screams his players into respect, and he is not one 
to allow his talent to get out of hand over playing time 
and who scores the points. His team’s bum-of-the-month 
club includes Oklahoma Christian, Sul Ross and Boise 
State, but do not be deceived. New Mexico State is no 
light taco. As Henson says, “We’re going to have to 
play awfully bad to lose.” 

CONTINUED 
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✓ UCLA 

It has been common for the UCLA basketball team to 
have a strong group of California-bred athletes en- 
hanced by one or two black players from faraway places, 
attracted to Westwood because of Coach John Wooden, 
the supposedly gl amorous life in L.A. and the school’s 
reputation for fair treatment of Negroes. The Bruins 
have had Kenny Washington from South Carolina, Fred 
Slaughter from Kansas, Walt Hazzard from Philadel- 
phia, Mike Warren from Indiana and that tall fellow 
from New York City. Now comes Henry Bibby of Frank- 
linton, N.C., a 6' 1 " sophomore guard who has quick- 
ness and such a good shooting eye he could, according 
to admirers, stand 25 feet away and plunk a tennis ball 
into a drain pipe nine times out of 10. 

Bibby is important to UCLA not only for his scor- 
ing (26.5 average as a freshman) but for his ball han- 
dling, too. Wooden intends to go back to his pre- 
Alcindor fast break, and Bibby’s dribbling and passing 
have improved so much that he will be the middle man 
on most of the sprints down the court. 

UCLA will also switch from the Alcindor low post 
to a high-post offense. Here the key man is 6' 9" junior 
Steve Patterson, who was red-shirted during one of Al- 
cindor’s years. Patterson shoots well from the high post 
and in practice Wooden and assistant Denny Crum are 
drilling him on driving to the basket if he is too closely 
covered. Back are two strong junior forwards, 6'6'A" 
Curtis Rowe (outstanding in the NCAA tournament) 
and 6' 8" Sidney Wicks. Neither can shoot from the 
corner with the proficiency of the graduated Lynn Shack- 
elford, but both are better than Shack in every other 
phase of the game, except perhaps attitude. Wicks does 
not always play up to his spectacular ability. 

That Rowe and Wicks are not such deadly outside 
shooters, however, hardly matters. Beside Bibby there 
is 6' 2* Guard John Vallely, one of the best beach vol- 
leyball players in California and another deadeye on 
the basketball court. Vallely scored 29 points, mostly 
from outside, in the NCAA semifinals and made the 
all-tourney team. 

It is a very strong starting lineup, but UCLA does 
not seem to have the depth of the past, although there 
are a couple of quick players to put in for the full- 
court press, and a good substitute guard, Terry Scho- 
field, who has been known to develop a very hot hand 
when the occasion called for it. 

For the first time in years the Bruins are not the fa- 
vorites to win the national championship and that could 
be a big asset. Says Wooden, barely suppressing a sense 
of relief: “I look forward to again coaching to try to 
win, rather than trying to keep from being defeated.” 
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X PURDUE 

Purdue’s senior Guard Rick Mount has been eating 
squirrel some nights this fall. He married his Lebanon, 
Ind. high school sweetheart last summer and, frankly, 
the Mounts cannot afford many T-bones. So the Big 
Ten’s greatest scorer has taken to hunting and any- 
body who has seen his long-range jump shot knows 
the Mounts will not be hurting for meat — any more 
than Coach George King’s Boilermakers will be hurt- 
ing for points this winter. Behind Mount’s fancy gun- 
ning they should win their second straight league cham- 
pionship and again contend seriously for the national 
title. 

Mount is even more important to Purdue this year 
than in 1968-69 when he scored 33.3 points a game as 
the team finished second in the country. Missing from 
that high-scoring squad (93 points a game) are steady 
Guard Bill Keller and spectacular Forward Herman 
Gilliam, who led the Boilermakers in rebounding for 
three years although he stood only 6' 3". Both were ag- 
gressive on defense and fast afoot, keying King’s break- 
neck running game and setting up Mount while com- 
bining for 28.9 points a game themselves. 

Last year’s sixth man, 6' 3" junior Larry Weath- 
erford, will take over Keller's position and by season’s 
end could be even better than Keller. Fast, sharp-shoot- 
ing and defensively adept, Weatherford combines with 
Mount to give Purdue what King considers “the best 
pair of guards in the country.” 

The coach’s optimism ends there because of a moun- 
tainous traffic jam of unproved players in the fore- 
court. Scrappy George Faerber is assured one starting 
spot and King hopes to match him with 6' 7", 230- 
pound sophomores Bob Ford and William Franklin. 
Both are strong but they are also slow by recent Pur- 
due standards, a fact that could force King to gear 
down his offense and turn to a triple-post pattern, 
thus putting all three of his bulky frontcourt men 
near the basket. To keep his sophomores out of foul 
trouble, King will relax his pressuring defense, per- 
haps even switching to a zone. Fouls are a most se- 
rious problem with Franklin, who had a lot of them 
as a freshman but who is regarded by some who 
have watched him as an uncut gem who could pol- 
ish into another Westley Unseld. For added speed, 
King can turn to springy, sprinting Tyrone Bedford 
and, for more height, to 6' 10" Jerry Johnson. 

No matter who plays up front, Mount will do most 
of the shooting, a situation that is likely to make him 
rich enough to buy his little family all the steak they 
want after the season ends and to insure that he and 
the Boilermakers will never be reduced to eating crow. 


DUQUESNE 

Up on The Bluff overlooking beautiful downtown Pitts- 
burgh (and the rolltop Civic Arena) sits Duquesne Uni- 
versity of the Holy Ghost, founded in 1878. The name 
comes from the Marquis de Duquesne, who had the 
first mass said in Pittsburgh, but the basketball team 
had a better sense of alliteration than of history. It is 
nicknamed the Dukes, not the Marquises or even the 
Ghosts. The Dukes are famous for guards — Dave Rick- 
etts, Sihugo Green, Willie Somerset were some of the 
best who played their college basketball there— and 
this season they have another fine one, Billy (Zip) Zopf, 
a little lefty who steals passes, feeds his teammates, 
scores points, earns almost straight A’s and hopes to 
be a Rhodes Scholar after he graduates. He not only 
can see the Monongahela River from up on The Bluff, 
he can pronounce it. 

“Red Auerbach likes the way he handles himself,” 
says Coach Red Manning. “Billy is just one of the best 
backcourt men ever at this school, and that covers a 
lot of good ones. For defense and inspiration, he has 
no peer." 

Yet this team, which finished with a 21-5 record last 
season and lost by one point to North Carolina in the 
semifinals of the NCAA East Regional, may have a 
guard even better than Zopf. He is Jarrett Durham, a 
slender, 6' 5" shooter who led the Dukes in scoring 
(17.4) as a sophomore and did a fine job holding down 
elusive Charlie Scott in the second half of the Carolina 
game. Durham can play in the frontcourt, too, but it is 
doubtful that Manning needs any help there. 

For body contact under the hoop, for instance, there 
are the 6' 10" Nelson twins, 240-pound Garry and 235- 
pound Barry, who will never be mistaken for ballet danc- 
ers. Garry has the huskier build and the better shoot- 
ing eye, Barry is the more agile, and the two in tandem 
are an awesome sight indeed. It is another measure of 
the Dukes’ depth, however, that one of the two prob- 
ably will not start. The forward most likely to break 
up the twins is Mickey Davis, a distant cousin of Zopf’s, 
who averaged 27.8 points a game for the freshmen last 
season. Davis is unselfish and so good a passer and ball- 
handler at 6'6 W that he could play backcourt were 
there any room there. If Davis is not up front, then JC 
transfer Perry Johnson, 6' 4“ younger brother of the 
Baltimore Bullets’ Gus Johnson, will be. He is an ex- 
cellent jump-shooter. 

With a traditional respect for defense and four or 
five good subs waiting on the bench, the Dukes look 
like the best team in the East — maybe in the nation. 
Perhaps they did not go far enough when they up- 
graded themselves from marquises. 
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DAVIDSON 

The winds of change have blown through Davidson, 
N. C., although life in that tiny intellectual haven seems 
normal enough. The Anchor Grill, which boasts a pin- 
ball machine as well as the world’s greasiest cheese- 
burgers, is still there. So is Hattie's, the largest Bud- 
weiser distributor in the area. And the basketball team 
will approach but probably not improve upon its splen- 
did 27-3 record of last season. Still, Lefty Driesell has 
gone to Maryland and 27-year-old Terry Holland, the 
first athlete recruited by Driesell in 1961, is now the 
head coach — and that is a very big change. 

Team practices, once rigorous exercises in personal 
basketball Driesell style, are fun now. They are also 
open to the public for the first time in a decade, and play- 
ers like Jerry Kroll, the versatile 6'4" wingman and a 
fine outside shot, are talking again — notably to Hol- 
land, who always did have rapport with the players 
when he was Driesell’s assistant. 

“Lefty was not the kind of guy you could talk to,” 
says Kroll. “Terry would always understand. He has a 
lot of patience and I’ve learned more this year than 
any other. Practice is far more interesting and less of 
a drudgery than it was.” 

The fellow most affected by the coaching switch is All- 
America Mike Maloy, probably the quickest 6 ' T ath- 
lete in the country. To stay eligible this winter Maloy, 
who rarely could get himself up for the lesser games 
and only occasionally was seen inside a classroom un- 
der Driesell, needed an A and a B in two summer cours- 
es. He responded with A in political science and B-plus 
in philosophy, and now he has even agreed to stick to 
training rules. Holland will use Maloy. whom he calls 
“the Mongoose,” and strong Doug Cook in a double 
post. The combination should be hard to stop. Ma- 
loy’s inside moves are as cagey as ever and his outside 
range has increased to 20 feet. 

As under Driesell, Davidson will free-lance on offense, 
run plenty and play defense man-for-man. Holland’s 
only problems are picking a second wingman and finding 
a playmaker to replace talented Dave Moser. If Bryan 
Adrian, a cocky 6' 3" sophomore, does not provide the 
leadership Holland seeks, the burden may fall on veter- 
ans Ronnie Stelzer or Fox DeMoisey. Up front, though, 
things are so delightful that 6' 8' sophomore Eric Min- 
kin — an 18-point, 14-rebound man for a 17-2 freshman 
squad — will be strictly relief. Everybody knows the Wild- 
cats will breeze through a weak Southern Conference 
but, as PR Director Emil Parker says, “If Minkin can 
force either Maloy or Cook to a wing position, we’ll 
win the national championship — easy.” They could, if 
Holland and his boys keep talking. 

CONTINUED 
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JL KENTUCKY 

On the night of July 31 a car ran off Interstate 64 near 
Simpsonville, Ky., and rammed into a telephone pole. 
The driver was Mike Casey, the University of Ken- 
tucky’s brilliant senior guard, and his left leg was shat- 
tered in three places. The mangled limb would have to 
stay in a cast until early December, the doctors said, 
then it would be many weeks, maybe even months, be- 
fore Casey could run and jump the way he always had. 
The mathematics were clear: Casey would miss his se- 
nior season, and the Wildcats’ national championship 
hopes, once rosy, were thrown into serious doubt. “Our 
prospects looked much better than in '51 or ’58,” says 
Kentucky’s Adolph Rupp. “But now we will have a 
big fight to even get out of the conference." 

Casey was the ideal Kentucky guard: aggressive, 
quick, rangy, deadly. The Wildcats' leading scorer as a 
sophomore, his shooting fell off slightly last season as 
Kentucky began working more around his roommate 
and fraternity brother, 6' 8" Center Dan Issel. Yet Ca- 
sey still managed to average more than 19 points while 
setting a school assist record (129), mostly on feeds to 
Issel. "Hell, when you lose a Ty Cobb, you don’t re- 
place him,” says Rupp. 

Kentucky graduated only one senior from last year’s 
23-5 team, but he was also a guard, Phil Argento, leav- 
ing Rupp both backcourt spots to fill before the first 
game against West Virginia this week. Two junior let- 
termen return, 6'2 r Terry Mills and 6'2' Bob Mc- 
Cowan, but Rupp is more enthusiastic about 6' 3* Kent 
Hollenbeck, a sophomore from Knoxville, Tenn., who 
averaged 20 points for the freshman team and was said 
to have as much potential as any Kentucky guard since 
Frank Ramsey. 

Elsewhere, Kentucky is set. One forward belongs to 
6' 4" senior Mike Pratt, and the other will be manned al- 
ternately by 6' 5" junior Larry Steele (“He’s much 
quicker,” says Rupp), 6' 6" sophomore Tom Parker 
and 6' 8" sophomore Randy Noll (“In practice, he got 
a sword and hatchet and went to work,” says Rupp). 
And at center there is Issel, who not only scores (his 
26.7 average was a school record) but rebounds well 
enough to give Kentucky its usual fierce fast break. 

Having already won more games than any coach in 
history (810), Rupp’s main ambition now is to win his 
fifth NCAA title, which would tie him with UCLA’s 
John Wooden. Now 68, he is supposed to retire after 
next season, but with 7' Thomas Payne, his first black, 
in the freshman class, Rupp is talking as though he 
may go on forever. “I haven't heard any of that re- 
tirement talk around here,” he snaps. “I’m certainly 
not looking to get out.” 
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V y COLORADO 

Because California has been slowly disappearing into 
the sea over the past few years, all kinds of species hip- 
pie have packed up, moved out and settled in on Boul- 
der, Colo. Probably they figured that any place called 
“The Rock” was too solid to go under. 

The hippies should have been warned that Boulder 
is never easy on visitors. Basketball teams long have 
complained about their journeys there. The ferocity of 
home crowds is exceeded only by their wrath when pow- 
der snow is missing on the mountains. The limitations 
of the field house are important only if you are not 
used to playing in a box. And the altitude makes the 
air tight, particularly for foreigners. If all this wasn't 
hard enough on visiting teams, last summer the uni- 
versity installed a Tartan floor in the old gym — pro- 
ducing a haunting, almost silent “thud, thud” sound 
for footsteps and dribbles — so that now in Boulder 
you not only can’t breathe, you can’t hear. 

Last season Colorado did not lose a game at home on 
the way to a 21-7 record (best in school history) and its 
first Big Eight championship in six years. They got that 
good when Coach Sox Walseth turned up the sleeper of 
the year in 6' 8" Cliff Mcely. He emerged from Northeast- 
ern JC in Sterling, Colo, to lead the league in scoring and 
earn its most-valuable-player award. A remarkably ver- 
satile athlete who plays both ends of the court and can 
start, finish and center the break equally well, Meely has 
two more years at Boulder where he will serve admirably 
at any of three positions. 

However, Colorado is not a one-man team. Guard 
Gordon Tope is a fragile-looking 5' 11", but he was All- 
Conference as a junior and his deft left-handed passes 
are the perfect complement to the Buffaloes’ dazzling 
team speed. Returning at the other guard is Dudley 
Mitchell, a 6' 3* shooter who also plays center field on 
the baseball team, reminding people of his father Dale, 
the old Cleveland Indian. Freddie Shell, a high school 
teammate of Meely’s in Chicago, adds depth to the 

backcourt. 

Up front are Mike Coleman and Tim Wedgeworth, 
both experienced and both 6' 5", but one of them will 
probably have to move over for sophomore Jim Creigh- 
ton, two inches taller, who has moves and savvy un- 
derneath. Some opposing coaches say Colorado will be 
better without T 2* Ron Smith, who transferred this 
fall to Wichita State. But the Buffs were 15-3 last sea- 
son with Smith and only 6-4 after he became ineligible 
and Meely had to move into the pivot. Now Creighton 
may play a lot there so Meely can go outside again. Col- 
orado is fortunate to have a Cliff who can play any- 
where on The Rock. 

CONTINUED 




This is a love story. 


The year was 1948. 

In a rented building outside of 
Stuttgart, Germany, an old man, 
his son and a dozen workers began 
budding an automobile. 

After a lifetime of designing cars 
for other people, this one would 
be the first to bear his name. 

Three years later Professor 
Ferdinand Porsche was dead. But 


he’d left behind, in his son, the 
determination to build great cars. 

Today, Porsches are still made 
in Stuttgart. And Porsches are still 
made by Porsches. 

Ferry, the son who worked on 
the 1 948 car with his father, works 
on the 1970 cars with his sons. 

Butzi , who designs them . Peter, 
who’s in charge of production. 


And Wolfgang, who’ll learn the 
business from the bottom up. 

The generations have changed. 
And so have the cars. But one thing 
has stayed the same. 

The love that went into the first 
Porsche over 21 years ago goes into 
every Porsche that’s made today. 

PORSCHE 





**’^*T-- 


One man. 
A young one. 
With one vote to cast. 
One life to live. 
It will be what he makes it. 

For he is an individual. 
We grew as large as we are 
by recognizing that fact. 


Northwestern Mutual Life-Milwaukee. World's largest company 
specializing in individual life insurance. 
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V_y FLORIDA STATE 

Florida State Coach Hugh Durham does not smoke, 
drink or get rated. He is the best badminton player in 
Florida but cannot play in the state tournament be- 
cause of recruiting trips. He had the finest team in 
FSU history last season but could not go anywhere be- 
cause the school was on NCAA probation. In the three 
years he has been head coach at Tallahassee, in fact, 
the most news coverage his Seminoles have received 
came last season when one of their games was called 
off. Stale was leading South Carolina 87-76 with 1:57 
to go w'hen USCs Frank McGuire and the referees dis- 
agreed and— just like that — the game was over. Just 
like that, Florida State had come of age. 

Now, Durham believes, his team can stir up interest 
by itself. “This is the fastest team in the history of the 
South.” he says, "and Dave Cowens is the most un- 
derestimated player in the country." For two years Cow- 
ens has been a better kept secret than cyclarrates. A 
sandy-haired 6' 10* lefthander out of Newport, Ky., 
he joined the varsity and singlehandedly turned a team 
that was 11-15 the previous year into a 19-8 w'inner. 
Cowens was the eighth best rebounder in the land as a 
sophomore and sixth best last year when the Seminoles 
beat three Top 20 teams and finished 18-8. Because of 
some outstanding sophomore and junior college help, 
he will switch from the baseline to a high post. His 
range has improved, but it is quickness and mobility 
that make him special. Cowens also is that rarest of 
birds, a white star on a predominantly black team. Dur- 
ham plans to start four blacks with him this time; Tal- 
lahassee fans already call the team “the busted flush." 

Florida State lost only one starter but the newcom- 
ers are so good that they have taken over three jobs. In 
Durham's 1-3-1 offense sophomores Rowland Garrett, 
6' 6", and Ron Harris, 6' 4", play the wings with Ver- 
nell Ellzy, a 6' 4" gazelle from Seminole JC, moving 
into the low post. Garrett broke all of Cowens’ fresh- 
man scoring records last year while Harris, less spec- 
tacular on attack, is probably the best defensive player. 
Senior Randy Cable has shooting range and will come 
in against zones. Back for his second year as Florida 
State's quarterback is Skip Young, who was thrust into 
the point position by default last season and, after a 
period of unsteadiness, finally began passing t ie ball. 

Durham has a stronger bench this year and hope- 
fully his team can avoid the strange pits it fell into last 
season — losses to lightweights like Kent State. Rice and 
Georgia Tech. Recently his 9-year-old son made 952 
layups out on the backyard hoop. He was going for 
1,000 straight, but he didn't get there. Hugh Durham, 
going just as hard for the national rankings, should. 


NORTH CAROLINA 

Dean Smith is a latent Marine drill instructor. Aftci 
putting his players through a grueling two hours of prac- 
tice, the Tar Heel coach stops pampering them and 
makes them run enough wind sprints to wear out a me- 
chanical rabbit. They sprint a quarter length of the 
court, touch fingers to the floor and sprint back, then 
sprint to halfcourt and back, three-fourths of the way 
and back, the full length and back. They do this over 
and over, until their tongues are dragging on the floor — 
all but Charlie Scott's, that is. During one preseason 
session, he finished half a court length ahead of ev- 
erybody else, barely puffing. 

After two regional championships and an Olympic 
Games gold medal, Scott is back for his senior season 
at Chapel Hill, and it should be fun because he is one 
of the best all-round players in the country. As a junior 
at forward and guard, he averaged 22.3 points a game, 
scored 40 points against Duke in the ACC tournament 
title game and 32 more and the winning basket against 
Davidson in the East final. Then he stepped into a tele- 
phone booth for a quick change and came out a dean’s 1 
list student. 

It is of some comfort to Coach Smith that, in tight 
situations, he can order his other people out of the 
way and let Scott go on his own, but the preferred, calm- 
er style at North Carolina is a tough man-to-man de- 
fense, intelligent shot selection and tall rebounders. The 
important man in Scott's supporting cast of characters 
is 6' 10" junior Center Lee Dedmon. According to 
Smith, he must develop into the Atlantic Coast Con- 
ference’s best pivotman if the Tar Heels are to retain 
their title. The problems are that North Carolina lost 
starting Guard Dick Grubar, 6' 10" Center Rusty Clark 
and 6' 8" Forward Bill Bunting, and Dedmon, who 
was not discovered by his Baltimore high school coach 
until his junior year, has had a great deal of catching 
up to do. 

Fortunately, Smith and his smooth assistants have 
their usual abundance of replacements on hand. The 
sophomores this time are 6' 5" Dennis Wuycik and 6' 
2" Steve Previs from Pennsylvania, and 6' 6" Bill Cham- 
berlain, a quick and talented player from Long Island. 
All three were rabidly chased by top schools, and all 
three could start. 

Which puts it up to Scott. Because of the team's in- 
experience, Scott will have to keep his mind off his prom- 
ising future in pro basketball, law school and politics 
and concentrate on beating South Carolina and Duke. 
“It brings on a challenge," he says. “I’m just hoping 
we can jell." If they do not, Scott will take the ball. Any- 
time he goes one-on-five. Tar Heel chances are good. 

CONTINUED 
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UviLLANOVA 

Nine years ago when the head basketball coaching po- 
sition at Villanova opened up, the wife of the coach at 
suburban Malvern Prep egged her husband into ap- 
plying for the job even though Philadelphia newspa- 
pers had already conceded it to a number of big-time 
coaches. Two weeks later Jack Kraft was called out of 
a PTA meeting at Malvern to attend a midnight in- 
terview on the Villanova campus and three hours after 
that Villanova offered him one of the genuine plums 
among college coaching jobs. “I was dumbfounded,” 
Kraft remembers. “I didn’t hesitate, though. I knew I 
wanted the job and I accepted right then." 

In the years since, Kraft, a chunky, gray crew-cut 
man with the looks but not the disposition of a Marine 
Dl, has never failed to dumbfound the opposition with 
his harassing “ball” defense and the ability to tailor an 
offense to his players. Not one of his teams has ever 
missed receiving a postseason bid to cither the NCAA 
or NIT tournaments, and this year’s Wildcats are just 
as good, perhaps better, than any of the others. 

Kraft will continue to use his rigorous defense, but 
the offense, which has been slow-paced the past three 
years, will be as geared up as it was when Kraft first 
came to Villanova and Wally Jones engineered the at- 
tack. Key to the Wildcats’ running game will be 6' 8" 
junior Howard Porter, who led his nationally ranked 
team in both scoring (22.4 points a game) and re- 
bounding in 1968-69. “Howard had the best sopho- 
more year of any big man I’ve ever had,” says Kraft, 
“and if preseason drills are any indication, he is better 
now. Particularly in driving to the basket.” That is a 
frightening prospect for opponents who saw him rip 
off rebounds and zero in 25-foot jumpers a year ago. 

While speedy, springy 6' 6" Sam Sims or bulky soph- 
omore Hank Siemiontkowski play center and help Por- 
ter with rebounding, senior Guard Fran O'Hanlon 
will quarterback the offense and defense from the point. 
O’Hanlon, an adept ball handler who looks about half 
of his 21 years, wears a moppet haircut and is the dar- 
ling of the Main Line Catholic high school girls, is fast, 
but no more so than 6' 5” sophomore Guard Chris Ford, 
or 6' 5" Forward Clarence Smith. With that trio burn- 
ing down the court, Kraft will have all the speed he needs 
to work his revved-up offense, especially since O'Hanlon 
and Ford are also excellent passers. Still, the coach is 
not entirely satisfied. “I’d like Howard to fill one of the 
lanes on the fast break to take advantage of his shot and 
to get the rebound in case we miss,” he says. Since Vil- 
lanova’s only weakness is height. Porter may be too busy 
rebounding to run, but nobody will be stunned if he finds 
a way to do that, too. 



Vic Bubas, coach at Duke the last 10 seasons and de- 
veloper of such fine players as Art Heyman, Jeff Mul- 
lins and Jack Marin, has left the job to do public 
relations work for the university. His old office down 
at the end of Championship Hall is now occupied by 
Raymond (Bucky) Waters and these days Duke In- 
door Stadium is ringing with Buckyisms. To a timid 
dribbler: “That’s a route Mary Poppins might take!” 
To an elbow-shy forward: “That's for conscientious 
objectors out there, not rebounders!” 

Breezy Bucky, who was Bubas’ assistant before mov- 
ing to West Virginia as head coach four years ago, 
thinks basketball is “a man’s game; there’s got to be 
some slamming in there.” To him there are no back- 
court or frontcourt men. They are just the “little peo- 
ple” and the “studs.” 

One of the little people, S' 10" junior Guard Dick 
DcVenzio, is amused by his coach's way with words 
and is recording the most graphic of them in a diary he 
is keeping of the season. It should make good reading 
in March after Duke has warred with Dayton, West 
Virginia and Davidson in addition to all the tough 
teams of the Atlantic Coast Conference. Waters prob- 
ably will use a double-post offense with DcVenzio at 
the point. The Blue Devils need the little lefty’s quick- 
ness and playmaking, so they work hard in practice at 
protecting him on defense, avoiding switches that would 
force him into guarding a big opponent. 

Duke does not have too many good little people be- 
hind DeVenzio, but the studs are plentiful. Junior Randy 
Denton, who has, says Bucky, “the finest physical po- 
tential of any center I’ve had the pleasure of working 
with,” is 6' 10", 240 and “can run with the guards, but 
he needs a tougher mental attitude. He won’t walk on 
the floor as a destroyer.” Denton averaged 17.4 points 
a game last season but was inconsistent, as was the 
whole sophomore-dominated team (8-6 in league, 15- 
13 overall). His chief rebounding help should come 
from 6' 6" sophomore Don Blackman, out of Brook- 
lyn, who is not much of a shooter but the kind of man 
who would snatch a honeycomb from a grizzly bear. 

Best shooter on the team is 6' 7" Rick Katherman, a 
junior from Massachusetts. He will play one wing, op- 
posite 6' 3" junior Brad Evans, a strong, skilled driver 
who was a high-school All-America quarterback. Chief 
backup stud — actually a stringbean — is 6' 9" Larry Saun- 
ders, a transfer from Northwestern who can rebound. 

Duke is obviously good, yet good gets only third or 
fourth place in the ACC. Waters will have to lalk up 
a storm if he wants to make DeVenzio’s diary a drama 
with a happy ending. 
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WEBER STATE 

While Coach Phil Johnson of Weber State was re- 
cruiting 6' 5" Forward Kent Ross, who broke all scor- 
ing records at Cochise Junior College in Arizona, and 
Forward-Guard Bill Orr, who was New York all-city 
and averaged 28.5 points at Iowa Central, he rattled 
them both. “I just don't know if you have the basic 
equipment to measure up to what you’d be replacing,” 
he told Orr, shaking his head. 

“What’s that?” asked Orr. 

“No,” Johnson said mournfully, “how can a guy 
named Bill Orr ever replace a Justus Thigpen?” 

Thigpen will be hard to top, all right, particularly 
since he scored 18.6 points per game. So will Weber’s 
record last year: 15-0 in the Big Sky Conference, 27-3 
overall and third place in the NCAA Far West Re- 
gional. And the Wildcats from the Wasatch also lost 
some tall, muscly forwards. But WjJJie Sojourner and 
Sessions Harlan are back in the rack. Since 6' 8" So- 
journer and pepperpot Sessions are two of the most 
exciting, game-breaking ballplayers in the country. 
Johnson need not throw himself under a streetcar. 

“That Sesh,” he says admiringly. “He gets psyched 
way up for practice. He’s so sky high the first two 
plays, I think if I told him anything, he’d faint.” 

Team Captain Sessions can jump three to four feet 
off the floor and also execute such fancy drives that his 
one weakness may be a tendency to bypass the easy 
shot. He is also one of the best nerve-twangling de- 
fensive guards in the nation. With his jokes, his Mo- 
town accent, his porkpie hat and his direct, engaging 
manner. Sessions is also that imponderable asset: a 
strong unifying influence. “I hate to seem like an au- 
thority figure,” he says, worriedly. “If someone is slow. 
I’ll just say, ‘Man, let’s get this play over.’ ” 

Laconic, sly-witted Sojourner has an opposite, calm- 
ing effect. “Except sometimes he really gets turned on 
when we keep hitting him,” a Weber Stater says. “Then 
he just won’t quit scoring.” 

Although Orr needs more roar on defense and Ross 
a little more on rebounding, they are of the Sojourner- 
Sessions stripe. Johnson hopes to use Orr at guard for 
his excellent ball handling, driving and passing. If Orr 
must be moved to forward, strong two-year letterman 
Rich Nielsen will play guard. Dave Sackolwitz, a street 
fighter of a forward, seems to lead smooth-shooting 
Jon Knoble for the fifth starting spot. 

“We have seven great ballplayers,’’ says one observ- 
er. “If one of the key men doesn’t get hurt, if at least 
one newcomer gets good and if the Wildcats can pad 
past Arizona State, Arizona and Seattle in December, 
Weber will be something.” It will be. 


MARQUETTE 

In a year when all of Milwaukee is celebrating the 
300th anniversary of his discovery of the area. P6re Mar- 
quette's basketball team has come prepared. Last month 
three other fellow travelers, Messrs. Armstrong, Aldrin 
and Collins, were presented with replicas of the Mar- 
quette warmup uniforms. In turn, the team will wear 
Apollo II patches on their warmup jerseys. “Well, it’s 
a crazy scheme,” says Al McGuire, the marvelously 
loquacious coach. “But they’re legitimate heroes and 
we wanted to get on the bandwagon.” 

This week the Warriors start taking their own giant 
leaps. Again McGuire will have no starter over 6' 6" 
and again he will probably win 20 games against a sched- 
ule made up predominantly of moondust, using rough 
defenses and a collection of springers who use wooden 
courts like trampolines. “If a man’s nose bleeds, you 
know he’s trying,” McGuire says. 

The best of his bleeders, George Thompson, is gone, 
but the other two starters up front return: Joe Thomas 
and Ullrick (Rick) Cobb, both 6' 5*, who averaged 20 
points and 19 rebounds between them last year. Thom- 
as is stronger than Thompson was and can take up 
some of the scoring slack, but the good-looking Cobb, 
who is called ’Vator Man, because he delivers himself 
three floors above the backboard, has to get off the el- 
evator when it comes time to shoot. Stepping into the 
other forward position will be transfer Gary Brell, a 
native of Germany who is still adjusting from soccer to 
basketball but is aggressive in the pivot and an im- 
provement defensively over Thompson. 

The backcourt is three-man solid with veterans Jeff 
Sewell, Jack Burke and Dean Meminger. The two mar- 
ried men, Sewell and Burke, are fast and shoot well 
from the perimeters, but it is Meminger who will make 
it all go for the Warriors. Only six feet tall, he will run 
the fast break, go to the boards, feed off with flair, 
and, best of all, operate inside where he is — as Jimmy 
Clanton used to sing — just a dream. “Last year we 
had the wraps on him,” says McGuire, “ but he’ll pave 
the driveway for us now. Dean the Dream is my star.” 

McGuire has two sophomores, Guy Lam and Terry 
McQuade, to help out when the starters get in foul trou- 
ble. Ironically, small Marquette seldom is hurt by big 
men. Only Bob Lanier of St. Bonaventure beat them 
badly last season, and that was in Madison Square Gar- 
den after the New York-bred Warriors had celebrated 
their return with one of the legendary nights in Goth- 
am history. 

“My guys were frothing at the mouth. I’m never 
going east again,” says McGuire. He won’t have to. 
Marquette looks like an NCAA tournament team again. 
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SANTA CLARA 

When a coach has a Dennis Awtrey, a 6' 10" center 
who averages 21.3 points a game, 13.3 rebounds and 
who never needs a tutor because he is an academic All- 
America, there is a tendency sometimes to take him 
for granted. Or to forget that the opposing centers arc 
pretty good, too. In the West Regional last season 
Santa Clara’s Awtrey shot well in a very close game 
against Weber State and battled Weber’s Willard So- 
journer even all the way. The Broncos barely won (only 
to be humiliated in the finals by UCLA’s press), but 
Coach Dick Garibaldi and Assistant Carroll Williams 
were disappointed in their center's performance. 

“We were a little mad,” says Garibaldi. "Then the 
Weber State coach came up to us and said it was the 
greatest defensive job done that year on Sojourner.” 

Awtrey is probably the finest player Santa Clara has 
ever had, better than Ken Sears or Bud Ogden, and he 
should improve a great deal this year because every 
day in practice he will be going against a most prom- 
ising redshirt, 6'9Vi' Mike Stewart, who is being held 
out a year because, the coach says, “He’s a mediocre 
forward and could be a great center.” Certainly he was 
not going to beat out Awtrey this campaign. 

Awtrey has a seasoned team around him, 6' 5" For- 
ward Ralph Ogden (16.1 points a game as a junior) 
and Guards Terry O'Brien, Kevin Eagleson and Keith 
Paulson, all seniors. The most serious loss was Ralph's 
older brother. Bud, an All-America and first-round draft 
choice of the Philadelphia 76ers. His vacated forward 
spot probably will be shared by a strong 6' 5" senior. 
Bob Tobin, and two sophomores, 6' 7' Mart (short 
for Martin) Petersen, who lacks aggressiveness, and 
6' 4" Bruce Bochte, often too aggressive. Bochte has a 
soft jump shot and, away from basketball, real ability 
as a first baseman and outfielder. 

The Broncos' three senior guards are stern compet- 
itors and Garibaldi insists he has confidence in them 
despite the UCLA debacle, when they had a terrible 
time getting the ball across half court. However, a soph- 
omore named Jolly Spight could jolly well become a 
starting guard if he can avoid the aching legs and pulled 
groin muscles that have plagued him. 

When the Broncos were riding high in the polls last 
season, some in the East and South made fun — justi- 
fiable at times — of their schedule. Davidson fans were 
the biggest hooters, forgetting that their own Southern 
Conference, without West Virginia, was not exactly the 
NBA. Anyway, Santa Clara and Dennis Awtrey have a 
50-6 record for the last two years, second only to UCLA, 
and that would look pretty good even in the Okla- 
homa Collegiate Conference. 


ST. BONAVENTURE 

St. Bonaventure University lies in the Allegheny foot- 
hills some 70 miles southeast of Buffalo. Its campus, a 
collection of brick buildings and neat lawns, borders 
the Allegheny River and Olean, a city where the down- 
town center is protected against speeders and would-be 
bank robbers by TV cameras. To the private Catholic 
school’s 2,500 students, whose vision of a big time in 
Olean is sloshing through a new foot of snow, this 
seems an obvious case of overkill. Reflecting on St. Bon- 
aventure’s quiet atmosphere. Dean of Men Father Ger- 
vase has said, “If it weren't for basketball, the stu- 
dents would tear the place apart.” This is only a slight 
exaggeration. If it weren't for basketball and a campus 
beer parlor, they would split en masse for Buffalo or 
Rochester or Canada. 

Fortunately, there is enough good basketball to keep 
the student body home — for instance, the *68 team that 
went 22-0 in the regular season and received a con- 
gratulatory telegram from President Johnson, or last 
year's squad that had incentive to go 17-7 despite a last- 
minute one-year NCAA probation. The star of those 
teams, Center Bob Lanier, is a senior now, and when 
students gather at the Rathskeller they tell of the time 
Lanier stood guard while a teammate removed Coach 
Larry Weise's shorts from his locker. After practice 
Lanier was summoned by the stark-naked Weise. “Why 
did you do that, Bobby?” the coach asked his 6' 1 1 ", 265- 
pound athlete. Bobby, indeed. 

The most startling thing about Big Bob Lanier is the 
length of his feel. He wears size 20 shoes and it took 
Converse three tries before the company could make 
sneakers to fit him. One pair is displayed in the Bas- 
ketball Hall of Fame in Springfield, Mass. As the joke 
goes, Lanier’s feet arrive on court at 8:25, Lanier at 
8:30. Lanier is so agile and talented he is expected, 
along with Pete Maravich, to be the pros' favorite choice 
next spring. 

This season Lanier has several strong outside shoot- 
ers to keep opponents from double- and triple-teaming 
him. Sophomore Matt Gantt, 6' 5", is an excellent shoot- 
er, and Bubba Gary, the other forward, will help La- 
nier with rebounds. Paul Hoffman, another sophomore, 
and Mike Kull are quick and will share one guard po- 
sition. Billy Kalbaugh, Lanier’s roommate, begins his 
third year as court general, at which he has become 
adept. The bench, thanks largely to versatile Dale Te- 
pas, has depth. Only if Lanier gets injured will the Bon- 
nies be in trouble. They are without a second big man. 
“Around here wc don’t think about that,” Weise says, 
hoping, no doubt, to keep Lanier and the students in 
Olean all winter. 
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LOUISVILLE 


One night just a year ago Coach John Dromo was 
sitting all alone at the press table, his swarthy brow knit- 
ted into the puzzled frown of a man who did not know 
whether to laugh or cry. Out there on the floor in Free- 
dom Hall his varsity team was stumbling its sorry way 
to a 107-90 loss to the freshmen, of all people. It was 
not until season’s end that Dromo knew for sure that 
he should have been laughing uproariously. By then 
his varsity had tied for the Missouri Valley champi- 
onship and run up a 21-6 record. The lesson of that pre- 
season debacle was obvious: his varsity was good enough 
but, brother, just wait till next year. '‘Potentially, we’re 
belter than we were last year,” underestimated Dromo 
as practice began this fall. “This is going to be an ex- 
citing bunch of kids to watch.” 

Not since the early days of the Westley Unseld-Butch 
Beard teams has basketball excitement been so high in 
Louisville. The fans were talking about winning the 
NCAA championship with such earnestness that even 
a natural optimist like Dromo feTl compelled to temper 
the enthusiasm. “Look, our problem is that we've got 
four great individual sophomores," he said, “but it’s 
tough trying to harness them into a team. It’s like the 
paratrooper going out the plane door for the first time. 
He wanted to know what would happen if his chute 
didn’t open and his instructor said, 'I would say you’re 
jumping to a conclusion, son.’ Well, that's exactly what 
our fans are doing with these kids. Thank God we’ve 
got Grosso.” 

Grosso’s first name is Mike and he is the only start- 
er returning. At 6' 9' and 235 pounds, he was the lead- 
ing rebounder last year despite a bum right knee and 
now, with the knee more or Jess workable, he should 
become a Louisville center in the Unseld-Charlie Tyra 
mold. “He's unselfish like Wes and Charlie — he’d rath- 
er score 5 and win than get 25 and lose," says Dromo. 
“He’s the cement that can hold us together.” 

As for the sophomores, 6' 9” Forward A1 Vilcheck 
is expected to help Grosso get plenty of rebounds, 
while 6' 0" Guaid Lany Cartel is regarded as the Cai- 
dinals’ best shooter in years. The other guard, 6' 2* 
Jim Price, is as smooth and gifted all-round as Beard, 
but the best athlete of all may be 6' 3" Forward Henry 
Bacon, a homegrown high school All-America who 
“pound for pound is the best player in America,” in 
Dromo’s opinion. 

The Cardinals will be tested early on, playing Flor- 
ida and Florida State in back-to-back road games Dec. 
20 and 22. “Those two games are it,” says Dromo. “If 
we win them, we know we’ll be loaded.” Get with it, 
John — the fans know it already. 
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When Bob Boyd arrived to begin the resuscitation of 
USC basketball three years ago, Lew Alcindor started 
his varsity eligibility at UCLA. While Alcindor and the 
Bruins packed in the crowds at their Pauley Pavilion, a 
lecture on medieval art could have outdrawn the Tro- 
jans on some of those same nights. Now, suddenly, 
USC has sold more season tickets than it ever has, and 
the Sports Arena on game nights will be something 
more than a nice place to do homework. 

One reason for the new interest is USC’s 46-44 upset 
of UCLA on the Bruins' own floor last season, but 
more important is the presence of the most talented 
group of sophomores in the school’s history. These five 
had a 19-0 record as freshmen and each one averaged 
in double figures while making better than 50% of his 
shots. To give them some competition Boyd has two 
good junior lettermen and, for whipped cream, three 
fellows from Phoenix JC who played together on a two- 
time state championship high school team in Newark. 

“There is more potential here than in any group I’ve 
coached at USC,” says Boyd, “but it’s also the most 
inexperienced team I will have coached. Just say I have 
guarded optimism.” 

His novices should learn quickly with a December 
and early January schedule that includes Florida State, 
St. John’s, Vanderbilt, Colorado, LSU, Houston and 
the Far West Classic in Portland, Ore. Then comes 
the Pacific Eight, which “may well be the top bas- 
ketball conference in the country this year,” Boyd says. 

Sophomores could wilt under pressure like that, but 
6' 4" Guard Paul Westphal is likely to bloom. He 
scored 1,042 points in 31 games his senior year in high 
school, and one back player who saw him in pickup 
games last summer reported to his coach, “That West- 
phal is great even if he is white.” 

The other backcourt starter will be either junior Dana 
Pagett or Dennis (Mo) Layton, one of the Newark prod- 
ucts and a JC All-America. A fourth guard, 6' 5' Mon- 
roe Nash, might be red-shirted. Best shooter on the 
team is 6' 6" sophomore Forward Joe Mackey from 
Arizona, who has done 6' 10" in the high jump. Junior 
Forward Don Crenshaw, 6' 4", scored 20 points in the 
UCLA upset and perhaps can pass on some of his re- 
bounding ability to Mackey, who is not aggressive 
enough. Center will be 6' 8" Ron Riley or 6' 10" Bill 
Taylor, both off that freshman team. The Trojans are 
so deep in the frontcourt that Jerseyites George Wat- 
son and Leroy Cobb are not likely to be starters. 

USC has won more national championships in more 
sports than any other school but never one in bas- 
ketball. Maybe that day is coming. 

CONTINUED 
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UTAH 

Disaster has courted Utah's new 15,000-scat special- 
events arena almost from the moment the $10.5 mil- 
lion athletic complex was started 2 x /i years ago. Once, 
construction was halted when three workers fell to their 
deaths off a scaffold. Later, glaziers went on strike for 
four months. Finally, just a few days after practice for 
the 1969-70 season began in October, a pipe in the wom- 
en's rest room self-destructed and water flooded down 
through the aisles and wrecked the court. If all this 
wasn’t hardship enough, on the same day the floor 
snapped, so did star Forward Kenny Gardners knee. 
The floor is retrievable— the arena should be ready for 
opening night — the lives are not, and Gardner (no re- 
lation to Coach Jack Gardner) will have trouble find- 
ing a new knee. 

“I didn’t dare go to the arena the next day," says 
the coach, who popularized the drinking of milk dur- 
ing games to silence ulcers. ‘‘1 could have filled it 
again . . . with tears. We may have had a basketball 
court and a season washed away in 24 hours." 

Not quite. Two weeks after Gardner’s accident in a 
one-on-one drill, he was back running hard in practice 
scrimmage and attempting to rehabilitate his knee as 
quickly as possible. If it heals properly, he conceivably 
can play as well as he did last year, when he was one 
of three sophomores who came out of nowhere to make 
the Runnin’ Redskins a potent force in the West all sea- 
son long. Mike Newlin, a 6' 4" guard with the body of 
Adonis, led the Western Athletic Conference in scoring 
with a 24-point average and was Player of the Year; 6' 
10" Jim Mahler, out of Sandy, Utah, improved rapidly 
and used brawn, if not quickness, to become an ad- 
equate post man. Gardner himself, Utah’s most com- 
plete player, scored, played defense and led the league 
in rebounding up to the final two games— yeoman work 
considering he is only 6' 4". 

Bob Martin, a stockily built playmaker, returns in 
backcourt alongside Newlin. but there is not much help 
for them on the bench. In the corners, Walt Hawkins 
is only 6' 3", but his jumping ability puts him ahead of 
two taller and stronger men. Early (Peaches) Laster 
and Ken Reynolds. Laster, a football player, still is 
not as solid as Reynolds. Both will play a lot if Gard- 
ner’s knee does not come around. 

Coach Gardner has an early season schedule to 
envy — 11 of his first 12 games are in the new arena. 
His most important early game, however, is the guess- 
ing kind: whether to play the Namath-kneed Gard- 
ner this season or red-shirt him. The Fox, as the 
coach is called, may need more than milk while he 
ponders that one. 
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WESTERN 
KENTUCKY 

The faces around Western Kentucky University last 
season were almost as red as those towels everybody 
waves during games in Diddle Arena. The Hilltoppers 
simply flopped, embarrassingly so. in what was sup- 
posed to have been a superseason. The final record was 
16-10, barely good enough for third place in the Ohio 
Valley, a tough little conference that Western was fa- 
vored to stick into its hip pocket. "Our fans have ex- 
pressed to the players and the coaching staff their dis- 
appointment in our season," said Coach Johnny Old- 
ham, with massive understatement. “This year we’re 
working on this thing called togetherness." 

With four sophomores starting most of the time, 
some Western partisans were inclined to attribute last 
season's problems to “sophonioritis." a view that is 
slightly naive. Western had the physical ability — no- 
body came up with a better sophomore center than 7- 
foot Jim McDaniels — but. as Oldham suggests, the 
Hilltoppers' demise was due to a sort of spiritual and 
mental malaise that spread rapidly and then fatally at 
season’s end. when Western lost its last three games. A 
lack of on-court leadership begat a lack of team play 
that in turn begat virtual anarchy on the floor. So Old- 
ham closed most of Western's practices this fall and 
the coaches began trying to restore order. 

The catalyst may be 6' 1" sophomore Guard Danny 
Johnson, who averaged 19.7 points for the freshmen 
but has impressed Oldham more with his passing and 
ball handling. "We believe he will sort of take com- 
mand," said Oldham, “because he’s the kind of kid 
who would rather make an assist than a basket — and 
that’s certainly what we need." Western definitely is 
not lacking for shooters, beginning with McDaniels, a 
giant who prefers scoring from the key to going un- 
derneath. He averaged 24.8 points a game as a soph- 
omore, and although Oldham says "he had a fine sea- 
son," the coach would be happier if McDaniels were 
more aggressive rebounding and on defense. McDaniel 
upped his weight 12 pounds over the summer to 220 
and will play a high post this season, with 6' 8" senior 
Wayne Bright on a low post, 6' 3" junior Jerome Perry 
on the wing and 6' 3" junior Jim Rose in the back 
court with Johnson. The team's best rebounder may be 
6' 8" junior Clarence Glover, but he will be only the 
No. 6 man until he learns to shoot. 

The Hilltoppers should find out a lot about them- 
selves on Dec. 15, when they play Duquesne in Pitts- 
burgh. “If we can pull ourselves together, this should 
be our year, because usually you get your best year out 
of juniors," says Oldham. If that’s so, the blush at 
Western may yet become the pink flush of success. 
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TLJT7 POMFR 9 In such a wide-open year 

i niL inno and with so many g00d 

players around, established teams— including some of the 
Top 20 — are capable of slipping entirely out of sight. 
Pushing them into oblivion will be schools many peo- 
ple have never heard of — or have forgotten all about. 

Jacksonville, by its own admission America's tallest 
team, is an example of the former. It also has Amer- 
ica's tallest schedule: trips to Miami, New Orleans and — 
get this, honeymoon fans — Hawaii and the Virgin Is- 
lands. “I don’t like to play in small towns," says Coach 
Joe Williams, a young Jimmy Dean-looking fellow who 
has two new 7-footers and everybody back from last 
year's team that led the country in free-throw shoot- 
ing. The Dolphins will beat a lot of out-of-state people 
this year if Williams can avoid collisions between 7' 3" 
Artis Gilmore and 7' Pembroke Burrows HI. The two 
JC transfers both came late to basketball and are un- 
polished but as Assistant Coach Tom Wasdin says, can 
be a "helluva conversation piece.” 

Another like Jacksonville is California State at Long 
Beach, down in the southern part of Los Angeles Coun- 
ty where the Queen Mary is anchored and the smog 
banks thin out. State did not open its doors until 1949 
but it already has 28,000 students, eight or 10 of whom 
happen to be good basketball players. Long Beach hired 
Jerry Tarkanian, the most successful junior-college coach 
in the state, and where Tarkanian wanders, blue-chip 
athletes are sure to follow. The 49ers were 23-3 in Tar- 
kanian’s first season, and they have all five starters 
back plus 6'8 , /i*’ George Trapp, California's JC player 
of the year. The big scorer, however, will be 6' 7" Sam 


Robinson, who averaged 19.7 points a game despite 
hobbling around on blistered feet. Long Beach plays a 
weak schedule — “It’s tough to get a real good major 
schedule," says Tarkanian, who does have Houston. 
Tulsa and San Jose State for starters — but with his 
depth it is not surprising that he is sidestepped. 

Illinois — remember it? — suffered a slush-fund scandal. 
NCAA probation and basketball decay. Then two years 
ago Harv Schmidt, long, lean and gregarious, returned 
to his alma mater and overcame the recent past with 
rapidity, cajoling his Illini to a tie for second in the Big 
Ten last season. Presuming Center Greg Jackson is un- 
hindered by an array of problems, Illinois could do bet- 
ter this time, Purdue notwithstanding. Schmidt has hard- 
working swingman Mike Price, playmaker Rick Howat 
and tough Randy Crews to go along with Jackson, a 6' 
8", 260-pounder who is hard to stop, especially at din- 
ner time. In July, Jackson ballooned to 292 pounds. He 
also suffers from curvature of the spine, which benches 
him occasionally, and a tendency to foul early and 
often, which benches him more. Since football has be- 
come so disadvantaged at Champaign, the only ones 
rivaling the basketball varsity for attention are the bas- 
ketball freshmen; they may be the best in the land. So 
this year or next, the Illini are back. 

Over in the Western Athletic Conference, where teams 
win by 30 points at home and lose by that many away, 
Arizona, with practically an all-sophomore squad, com- 
piled a 5-5 WAC record last season, losing four games 
by a total of 1 1 points. The Wildcats' decrepit Bear 
Down Gym — so named after a dying student's last 
words— is, by Coach Bruce Larson’s own admission, 
"the worst in the West," but his team is considerably 
better than that. Mickey Foster, who is all-league, and 
Bill Warner are excellent one-on-one shooters at the 
wings while Eddie Myers, 6' 10", and Tom Lee, 6' 8", 
who worked together on the low and high posts as rook- 
ies last winter, are both quick and can jump. The Wild- 
cats were beaten up early last year but recovered to 
win 1 1 straight. This season they open at UCLA and 
they will have to bear down. 

John Wideman, who gained more renown as a Rhodes 
Scholar fro/n the University of Pennsylvania than as an 
all-league basketball player, is a budding novelist and as- 
sociate professor of English at his old school these 
days, but he is not taking literary license when he talks 
about the Now team in the Ivy League. “We had some 
decent teams when I was here," he says, "but they 
were never, never like this." Penn Coach Dick Harter, 
after two successful recruiting seasons, has a talented, 
deep varsity that will make Quaker fans forget not 
only Wideman but a more famous alumnus, Ernie Beck 
(vintage 1954). Three of Harter's boys — Guards Steve 
Bilsky and Dave Wohl and 6' 8" Center Jim Wolf- 
helped Penn to a close third in the Ivy last winter and 
they will be joined by six rookies, among them ( VlVi" 
Corky Calhoun, who were 21-0 as freshmen. For years 


contimu-d 
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Penn has loaned its Palestra to other Philly teams for 
use as a home court. Now the warning is out: the land- 
lords are as tough as the tenants. 


> A /'E’O'T Purdue has installed many of 

iYIl-Lyy V ILO 1 his defensive concepts, UCLA 
invited him out to lecture on the same subject, and still 
people sell his team short. Drake Coach Maurice John 
has lost four starters from a club that surprised ev- 
erybody by holding the Bruins to a three-point win in 
last year’s NCAA semifinals. But John, an incurable 
optimist, maintains his Bulldogs will be “damn good" 
if some talented junior college transfers can blend quick- 
ly into his harassing man-to-man defense. “Sure we 
lost some people but we had three outstanding players 
behind them as a nucleus and we got five dandies from 
the junior colleges," says John, adding that this team 
will also have more offensive potential than any he has 
had. Semircgular Center Rick Wanamaker, 6' 9', must 
battle newcomer Tom Bush, a 6' 7' All-America at Col- 
lege of South Idaho, while Bobby Jones, the outstand- 
ing player last year at the National JC Tournament for 
Paducah, Ky., Jeff Halliburton and Carl Salyers look 
to assume three other spots. 

Drake is not the only Missouri Valley school with 
some potent new faces. Cincinnati has a flaky 6' 5' 
sophomore named John Fraley, a Middletown, Ohio 
product who claims he will make everybody forget who 
Middletown's Jerry Lucas was. He averaged 25.1 for 
the Bearcat freshmen and joins three returning starters, 
including 6' 8" all-conference Center Jim Ard and driv- 
er and passer Don Ogletree. 

Along with Illinois, the biggest challenge to Purdue 
in the Big Ten will come from Ohio State, which will 
face the favorites only once and at Columbus, where 
Purdue suffered its only conference loss last season. 
The Buckeyes, producers of seven of the last nine all- 
conference centers, should have still another in 6' 8" 
Dave Sorenson, an unassuming fellow whose dark, bushy 
eyebrows will remind everyone of Lucas. He averaged 
23.6 points as a junior, many on soft hook shots, and 
still has 6' 3" Jim Cleamons, who many feel is the 
Big Ten’s most complete guard, to deliver him deft 
feeds underneath. Iowa, a disappointing 12-12 last sea- 
son, returns its top five, including three strong shooters 
in John Johnson, Glenn Vidnovic and Chad Calabria, 
and adds a speedy JC guard named Fred Brown. Mich- 
igan still has 6' 8" Rudy Tomjanovich, the league’s 
best rebounder (12.8) and second best scorer (25.0), 
plus a highly regarded sophomore in Lamont King. 
The rest of the conference should do battle for fifth 
place, though Michigan State has Ralph Simpson, a 
sophomore guard whom rival coaches are already plan- 
ning defenses around. 

Notre Dame possibly is the biggest of the Midwest 
independents — with 6' 8* John Plieck at center and 6' 
8" Sid Catlett teaming with 6' 7" Collis Jones at for- 
ward — but it also has the biggest schedule. Johnny Dee’s 
charges must face UCLA. Kentucky, Villanova, Du- 
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quesne, Marquette, Kansas and St. John’s, plus either 
South Carolina or New Mexico in the Sugar Bowl Clas- 
sic. Austin Carr, scaled down to 200 pounds, is ca- 
pable of improving on his 22-point average of last sea- 
son and could be a better all-round player. 

Dayton, De Paul and Loyola of Chicago are the 
chief threats to Marquette and Notre Dame among 
the other independents. Dayton has that familiar May 
magic — Ken, the younger brother of 1968 All -America 
Don— plus the tradition of five consecutive 20-victory 
seasons and a slick new field house. De Paul returns 
four starters from a 14-11 team, including 6 / 7V£* For- 
ward Ken Warzynski with a Rick Barry touch. Coach 
Ray Meyer may also have a big surprise in 6' 8" Paul 
Pomplun, potentially the school’s best pivot since George 
Mikan. Should Loyola, which sagged to 9-15 last year, 
get rebounding, its starting five could be scoring much 
as the 1963 national champions did. 

Nobody — or maybe everybody — can share optimism 
in the Big Eight, where the conference race looms as 
the most balanced in years. Kansas might provide the 
strongest challenge to Colorado but will also be the 
least predictable, primarily because conservative Ted 
Owens is opening things up, probably with three soph- 
omores in the starting lineup. Last year the Jayhawks 
plodded downcourt like oversized penguins to a 20-7 
record. Now Owens has shifted primarily to a two- 
guard, single-post moving offense and has inserted a 
man-to-man defense instead of the old 1-3-1 zone. This 
means that either 6' 9" Dave Robisch, an 18.6 scorer, 
or 6' 10' Roger Brown will draw the inside role. Stocky 
Aubrey Nash should supply the ball-handling skill so 
lacking after Jo Jo White’s graduation. 

Should Kansas’ rookies falter, Iowa State, Nebraska 
and Missouri are all ready with seasoned clubs. Bill 
Cain, the conference's top rebounder and second best 
scorer, is an exceptional jumper for 6' 7" and he leads 
an Iowa State team that returns all five starters. If 
6' 10" sophomore Roger Ahrens can produce too, the 
Cyclones will have solved their only major problem — 
lack of height. Nebraska, with most of its scoring punch 
back, has so much depth that Tom Scantlebury, an 
1 1.5 scorer a year ago, is not counted among the top 
seven. Missouri has a superb all-round player in Don 
Tomlinson. It needs only to find a big man. 


TT'TT It is a mark of the changing times that 
1 ii Kentucky’s 12,000-seat Memorial Col- 
iseum, once the showplace of Southeastern Conference 
basketball, now is only the fifth biggest in the league, 
and will drop to sixth as soon as LSU completes its 
13,000-seat arena. There are new, spacious gyms at Al- 
abama (15,000), Tennessee (13,000), Auburn (13,000), 
Georgia (10,400) and Ole Miss (8,500), and Vanderbilt 
recently enlarged its capacity to 15,400. It is a mark of 
the changing SEC, too, that the arenas will be filled. 
The conference may have more good acts than any 
league in the country. 

If Kentucky is to be kept from winning its 25th SEC 
continued 



We’re synergistic. Our Vickers Hy- 
draulic engineers provide the hydraulic 
transmissions and controls for giant 
haulers that speed hundreds of trees 
from lumber farms to saw mills each day. 

And every morning millions of our 
Remington Electric Shavers are shaving 
as close as a barber without irritating 
one thin-skinned customer. 

We do a lot of things at Sperry Rand. 
And we do each one better because we 


do all the rest 


nf SPER^Y RAND 

Wait till you see 
what we do tomorrow. 


New Holland • Remington • Remington Rand • Sperry • Univac • Vickers 
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The 1970 Marquis. 

The medium-priced car with the most dramatic styling 
since the Continental Mark III. 


From its majestic grille to its emerald-cut taillights, the new 
Marquis has a dramatic elegance that only the men who make 
the Continental Mark III could create. It is without question 
the most dramatically styled automobile in the medium-priced 
field. The 1970 Marquis Brougham shown offers as standard 


many features that are available only as extra-cost options on 
most cars: concealed headlights, a 429 cubic inch V-8, and 
Select-Shift transmission which lets you shift automatically 
or manually, driver’s choice. The Marquis comes in a choice 
of nine distinguished models including two station wagons. 
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title, the teams to do it should be Vanderbilt and Geor- 
gia, with Auburn and Tennessee only a dribble behind. 
Vandy returns 6' 7" junior Forward Thorpe Weber, 
who averaged 14 as a rookie, and coming up from the 
freshman team is 7' 4" Steve Turner of Memphis, the 
tallest man in the league's history. Not even Coach 
Roy Skinner is quite sure how good or bad Turner will 
be, but he must have more than size to keep up with 
the likes of Kentucky's Dan Issel, Georgia's 6' 11' 
Bob Lienhard and Tennessee's 6' 10" Bobby Croft. 

Georgia Coach Ken Rosemond, who played for Frank 
McGuire on North Carolina’s New York 1957 NCAA 
champs, has opened his own underground railroad to 
New York City. Now more than half of Georgia's var- 
sity speaks Yankee rather than Southern. Most prom- 
inent of these interlopers is Lienhard, the giant out of 
the Bronx whose junior statistics included a 23.8 scor- 
ing average, 15.8 rebounds (1 1th nationally) and a 58.2 
shooting percentage (sixth). Lienhard is so quick that 
Rosemond will also use him at forward this season, 
with either 6' 8' sophomore Randy Mateland or 6' 8" 
senior Cort Nagle from Long Island moving into the 
pivot. At guard is 6'0" Barry Cohen of Brooklyn, scho- 
lastically ineligible last season. "We lost six games in 
the last 90 seconds of overtime last year,” says Rose- 
mond. "Cohen could have made the difference in each 
of those.” 

Auburn, making the transition from its famous shuf- 
fle to a running game, again will play around 6' 5* ju- 
nior John Mengeldt, who averaged 19.4 last year, but 
the Tigers as usual will suffer from lack of size. Up 
from the freshman team is Henry Harris, whose debut 
will make Auburn the second SEC team to break the 
color barrier in basketball. Tennessee has back Croft, 
the big Canadian transplant, and three more of the six 
players who carried the Vols into the NIT semifinals, 
but Coach Ray Means may have trouble replacing the 
man who ran his disciplined game, Billy Hann. It’s SOS — 
Same Old Story — at LSU, where Pete Maravich once 
more will be the best show in Dixie, and his sup- 
porting cast one of the worst. 

In the Atlantic Coast Conference, Lefty Driesell's 
first varsity squad at Maryland could have trouble beat- 
ing the freshmen. Driesell got a late start in recruiting, 
but he and his assistants went on a crash catch-up pro- 
gram. The result: a team for another season. For now 
there are 6' 7" Rod Horst and 6' 5" Sparky Still. 

At Wake Forest, Coach Jack McCloskey has Char- 
lie Davis, who averaged 22.8 points last year as a soph- 
omore and was fifth nationally with an .882 free-throw 
percentage. The Deacons lost 21 games two years ago 
but now — after a respectable 1 8-9 season — may be ready 
to challenge the ACC’s Big Three. 

Only Richmond and George Washington have any 
sort of chance against Davidson in the Southern Con- 
ference, and that is not saying much. In the Ohio Val- 
ley Conference, Murray State returns all five starters 
from last season’s championship team, and Eastern Ken- 
tucky Coach Guy Strong has back four regulars — in- 
cluding smooth 6' 5" Guard Toke Coleman. 

When he went from West Virginia to Duke last spring, 


Bucky Waters left behind five sophomores who should 
reassure the folks in Morgantown that Waters is still a 
good old boy. They could, in fact, make the Moun- 
taineers’ new coach. Sonny Moran, one of the surprise 
winners among Southern independents and help their 
fans to forget the 13-14 record in 1968-69, the worst in 
25 years. Virginia Tech Coach Howie Shannon feels 
his Gobblers may be "pretty good by Christmas.” which 
could be just so much cold turkey. 


WEST weakened, if only slightly, and 

’ almost every other Pacific Eight team im- 

proved, it is going to be an interesting fight in the 
league that has produced six of the last 1 1 NCAA cham- 
pions. California, for instance, has four potential fu- 
ture All-Americas — 6' junior Guard Charlie Johnson 
(fourth in the league in rebounding last season as a soph- 
omore), 6'4> /i" Forward Jackie Ridgle from Arkansas 
(top sophomore scorer in Cal history) and two touted 
men from the freshmen, Phil Chenier and 6' 9" Ansley 
Truitt. "We won’t be doormats for anybody,” says 
Coach Jim Padgett. But since there is always the pos- 
sibility in Berkeley that the Third World Liberation 
Front will raise some kind of hell, pressuring the black 
players to join in. Cal’s is not an atmosphere con- 
ducive to concentrating on UCLA, USC and the rest. 

Take-your-sweet-time and defense-conscious Oregon 
State will no doubt run and shoot a little more because 
of all the talent Coach Paul Valenti has collected in Cor- 
vallis. Excellent shooter Vince Fritz is back after a 
year out with a back injury, but will move to forward, 
thanks to the presence of sophomore Guards Billy Nick- 
leberry and Fred Boyd. The Beavers also have a 7' cen- 
ter, Vic Bartolome, who gave Lew Alcindor some of 
his toughest matches, and 6 ’9" Forward Gary Free- 
man, who can shoot with Fritz. Washington Coach 
Tex Winter has all five starters back, plus 6' 9 Vi” Steve 
Hawes from Mercer Island, just a floating bridge away 
from Seattle. "At this stage, he is the finest prospect 
for a big man I’ve had,” says Winter. 

Texas at El Paso Coach Don Haskins has a 160-50 
record for his eight years in El Paso and he has 6' 7 " 
JC transfer Dick Gibbs and quick Nate Archibald to 
help him keep up his percentage. Defending WAC co- 
champion Wyoming has 6'6' Carl Ashley (21.0 av- 
erage) in the pivot and 6' 4* Forward Stan Dodds, 
which does not seem to be enough height to go far na- 
tionally. The other co-champ. Brigham Young, has one 
of the league's better guards, 6' 3' Doug Howard, and 
6' 9* Paul Ruffner to grab a few rebounds. 

However, the best team in the high country might 
be independent Utah State, especially now that the 
great nickname fuss has subsided. An elaborate cam- 
paign to turn the Aggies into Highlanders or Scots- 
men failed, perhaps because of the banner unfurled 
by one group of coeds: “Highlander is faggy, we 
love Aggie.” The Aggie most beloved is Marvin Rob- 
erts, a 6' 8" forward who averaged 27.6 points a 
game last year as a sophomore. Utah State also has 
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a sophomore guard, Nate Williams, who can invent 
three new passes while he’s up in the air, select one 
and hit the open man with it. 

San Jose State has left the West Coast Athletic Con- 
ference to join the new Pacific Coast Athletic Associ- 
ation, where it might have been a contender had not 6' 
IVi ' Center Darnell Hillman been drafted. The Spar- 
tans still have 6' 11' Coby Dietrick but probably will 
not be able to cope with Cal State Long Beach. When 
San Jose and UC Santa Barbara left the WCAC they 
were replaced by Nevada Las Vegas and Nevada Reno. 
Reno has one outstanding player. Forward Alex Boyd, 
and Las Vegas has a good team led by Guard Lou 
Small, a transfer from Kansas State. Santa Clara’s chief 
opposition in the league should come from Pacific, where 
Coach Dick Edwards has collected some giant red- 
woods, 6' 8" Bill Strieker, 6' 8' Pete Jensen, 6' 9' 
Tom Jones and 6' 9' sophomore John Gianelli. 

The rumor in the Southwest Conference is that Tex- 
as Coach Leon Black has convinced Longhorn alumni 
that the school should have a basketball team to match 
its football and baseball teams. Texas finished in a tie 
for sixth last season yet is favored this time, maybe be- 
cause of 6' T JC transfer Lynn Howden, who had a 
brief stay at LSU. Black has a man from Indiana and 
a man from Oregon on his squad, too, indicating that 
he has indeed been recruiting hard. Independent Hous- 
ton, with jumping-jack New Yorker Ollie Taylor, 6' 5' 
sophomore Jeff Hickman, and one of the country's fin- 
est JC transfers in James (Poo) Welch, will play in the 
new Hofheinz Pavilion. Backboards were installed re- 
cently and Coach Guy Lewis made the first basket. 
"After waiting for this place for 40 years,” he said, 
“you don’t think I’d choke now!” No, and neither 
should his team through an easy schedule. 


Tji »r Qrrt Coaches along the Eastern seaboard have 
XjxjlO 1 a problem. Too many other people around 
the country love their playgrounds. The best and the 
biggest playgrounders of them all these days go to col- 
lege almost any place but in the East— to South Car- 
olina and New Mexico, to name two of the most vo- 
racious plunderers. As a result the East, outside of its 
three top candidates, is weak this year. But prospects 
are looking up. There are a flock of good freshmen in 
Eastern schools. The day when almost everybody flew 
the coop could be at an end and the era of homebodies 
at hand. The coaches hope so. 

In the meantime, there is St. John’s, an enigma in 
any season. Seldom highly rated, the Redmen almost 
always finish with a flourish. This year Lou Carne- 
secca, who will coach the pro Nets beginning next fall, 
is ending a five-year career during which his team nev- 
er failed to appear in a postseason tournament. He 
would love to go out a winner, and he just could de- 
spite the loss of Carmine Calzonetti and John Warren, 
who is now with the Knicks. Joe DePre, a flamboyant 
player, should increase his 16.1 scoring average and get 
shooting help from improved 6' 10' Center Bill Paultz 
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and wingman Jim Smyth, the self-proclaimed “Best 
Shooter in the World” who is not that far off in as- 
sessing his gift. Sophomore Rich Lyons, short on ex- 
perience, has the ability to replace Calzonetti. Bowing 
out, Carnesecca should make it five-for-five. 

Fordham and Manhattan, whose basketball fortunes 
are on the upswing, will challenge St. John’s for top 
rating among New York City independents. Rams’ 
Coach Ed Conlin has two good 6' 4' sophomores, 
George Zambetti and Tommy Sullivan, to go with four 
starters from last year’s solid 17-9 team. The Jaspers 
lost only two lettermen and have 6' 8' Center John Mar- 
ren along with eight sophomores, led by superb swing- 
man Henry Seawright, from a 21-2 freshman team. 
And for the wearin’ o’ the green, their team colors, 
they have Dennis Routledge from Cork City, Ireland. 

In the Ivy League, Princeton and Columbia will bat- 
tle Penn. The Tigers, who won the league last year 
with the first undefeated record since 1951 , were stunned 
during preseason drills when league scoring champ Jeff 
Petrie (20.8 points a game) ruptured his spine playing 
pool and was put in traction. If he recovers, Petrie will 
join 6' 9' John Hummer, who switches to pivot, and 
sophomore Guard Reggie Bird to make the Tigers a 
strong challenger. Columbia’s seniors, bullish 6' 5' Jim 
McMillian and quick Guard Haywood Dotson, led their 
team to a 20-4 record last season, including a win over 
Purdue. The Lions were hurt in the Ivy race by their 
weak rebounding and are looking to unproven Bob 
Gailus, a transfer from Pitt, to strengthen it. 

Even old ladies in pillbox hats know who will score 
for Niagara. In two seasons 5' 10' Calvin Murphy fired 
in 1,694 points, yet the Purple Eagles were unable to 
win half their games. Now that might all change with 
the newly arrived Marshall Wingate, 6' 4", to take the 
defensive pressure away from Murphy. The Eagles have 
four other starters returning and should break .500. 

Among the three strong New England independents 
Boston College and Providence have new coaches, 
but Holy Cross most likely has the team. The Cru- 
saders lost their top rebounder and scorer, Ed Siudut. 
However, 6' 8' Forward Bob Kissane, runner-up in 
both categories, returns along with two other regulars, 
at least one of whom may have a time keeping his job 
away from one of the new sophomores: Buddy Venne, 
who averaged 27.9 as a freshman, 6' 4' rebounder 
Stan Grayson, who scored 21, and slick Joe Baron. 

Charles Daly, replacing Bob Cousy at BC, has only 
Bob Dukiet to ease the loss of Terry Driscoll, who led 
the Eagles to 19 consecutive victories last season. Dave 
Gavitt is better off at Providence. Joe Mullaney left 
him three of last year’s starters, including Jim Larra- 
naga and Vic Collucci, and from the freshman team 
comes Gary Wilkens, who averaged 31.7 points a game. 

La Salle misses four starters from its 23-1 team of a 
year ago, but Coach Tom Gola still has two top play- 
ers in 6' 7' Ken Durrett and Fran Dunphy. The Ex- 
plorers’ biggest problem could be Gola himself. Run- 
ning, in effect, as "Nobody’s Boy,” he was elected 
controller of Philadelphia, the city’s fourth-highest of- 
fice. He may not be La Salle's boy very much longer. 



SMALL- 
LIKE THE 
START 
OF IT ALL 


The place where it began is now the southwest corner 
of the Winchester Square Shopping Plaza in Spring- 
field, Mass. The fall air of a late afternoon is nippy, 
the way it might have been in 1891 when Dr. James A. 
Naismith started his game, but the gaudy lights of Dun- 
kin’ Donuts and Stop and Shop do not pick up his 
peach basket. There are, in fact, no peach baskets around 
or many people who would note their absence. Nor 
are the baskets that mean something half a mile down 
the road at Springfield College, for whose winter well- 
being Dr. Naismith invented basketball. Those — the 
important baskets — are at American International Col- 
lege, three blocks from Springfield College, and they 
became important when a band of lithe athletes as- 
sembled by Coach Bill Callahan began stuffing them 
with balls so often and so expertly that even people at 
rival Springfield were beginning to say that AIC might 
just be playing some of the finest small college bas- 
ketball in the country. 

That is quite an admission for the former School 
of Christian Workers, for whom Dr. Naismith mold- 
ed the first basketball team. Springfield still rates 
among the world’s finest institutions of physical cul- 
ture, and it does things like sending its basketball 
squad on a round-the-world goodwill tour, gathering 
the old grads at the Olympics in Mexico City for an old- 
fashioned YMCA-style luncheon and then placing 
half of its athletic staff on one Olympic committee 
or another for 1972. American International, by con- 
trast, is a small liberal-arts college that was founded 
in 1885 to- educate immigrants, a distinction that ev- 
erybody might have forgotten by now were it not 
for the presence on the basketball team of a sandy- 
haired Greek center named George Kastrinakis. Peo- 
ple think he looks Polish. 

So what have the AIC Yellow Jackets been doing 
to the Chiefs of Springfield lately? The answer is beat- 
ing them in six of the last seven years. AIC, which 
until 1965 was usually 3-21 (its record against Spring- 
field was 6-29), has been 79-23 the last four years. 
Last season the Yellow Jackets won 21 of 25 and fin- 


ished third in the NCAA College Division tournament. 
Bill Callahan was named small college coach-of-the- 
year and Greg Hill was first-team small-college All- 
America. This season the team should be every bit 
as good. Three starters including Hill are back, there 
are two excellent sophomores and the team is deep. 
Although there is plenty of competition — Southwest 
Missouri State, Ashland of Ohio, Alcorn A&M, 
Puget Sound, Gannon, Bellarmine, Tennessee State, 
Eastern New Mexico and, as usual, Evansville ap- 
pear to be the best of the other small colleges— AIC 
could land on the top of them all come March. 

So recent is American’s rise to prominence that even 
Bobby Rutherford, a quick, flashy guard and one of 
the team’s stars who grew up across the street from 
AIC, never heard of the school’s basketball prowess 
before he went there. “We had to use any gym we 
could get, a junior high, maybe the Armory,” recalls 
Callahan. “Everything went through the district school 
board and we had to play our games at the Springfield 
College Fieldhousc.” Callahan fixed that situation late 
in 1965 when he talked AIC into building Butova Gym- 
nasium and granting full athletic scholarships. Next he 
landed Henry Payne, Springfield’s most widely sought 
athlete, and hired Hilton White, a highly successful 
black coach in New York City’s recreational leagues, 
as bis top assistant. 

Interest began to build. Hill, one of White’s former 
pupils, transferred from Owen Junior College in Mem- 
phis, a school with no gym and only three basketballs, 
and discovered AIC was paradise by comparison. Hill 
could shoot — 63% for a 20.6 average last year — and 
the 1,800 students began calling him “Captain Nice” 
and following the team everywhere. 

For the NCAA finals last March many of the stu- 
dents hitchhiked to Evansville, Ind. through a heavy 
snowstorm and with very little money in their pockets. 
AIC lost its semifinal game to Kentucky Wesleyan, the 
tournament winner, 83-82 in overtime when Rutherford 
missed a free throw after the game had ended. The loss 
was not entirely a heartbreaker. “At least,” says Ruth- 
erford when reminded of that ghastly letdown, "peo- 
ple know now who we are.” 

This fall Mike Tranghese, publicity assistant, was 
hurriedly checking on the first season-ticket sale 
while Callahan worked to polish his two sophomores, 
6' 6" Kastrinakis and 6' 4" Mike White. They will 
have to offset the unexpected loss of 6' 1 1 ' A1 Car- 
ter and defensive whiz Curtis Mitchell, two starters 
who elected to sit out the season because of illness 
and family problems. White’s credentials are already 
impressive, however. The New Yorker chose AIC 
over offers from such major basketball schools as 
Davidson, Colorado, Jacksonville and Loyola of Chi- 
cago, primarily because of the presence of Hilton 
White. As a freshman he scored 71 points in one 
game— against, alas, Springfield. 

Along with Hill and Rutherford (whom Callahan 
has praised as “the quickest player I’ve ever had and 
one of the quickest I have ever seen at any level”) re- 
turns Alan Bush, a 5' Y fireplug who occasionally can 
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dunk the ball. The responsibility for leading the team 
back to Evansville and possibly the championship rests 
chiefly with these three and the two sophomores, Kas- 
trinakis and White. 

Callahan, who punctuates practices with a Jot of “at- 
sababies" and "waytagos,” is a firm believer in run-and- 
gun basketball ("the kids will do that better than any- 
thing if you let them”) and mixed, pressuring de- 
fenses. He also serves as assistant athletic director 
and tennis coach and probably is the best set shoot- 
er in the city of Springfield. Recently he found him- 
self being boosted quite seriously for mayor but he 
quickly asked out. "I'm not a real 100% politician 
like most Irish,” he says. 

Maybe not, but he is the driving force behind an ath- 
letic program that has brought in Art Ditmar, who 
won 72 games in the major leagues, to coach baseball, 
and Glenn Dumont, considered by some the best back 
in New England football. And American’s hockey team 
is defending ECAC college-division champion. 

Like AIC, Springfie d, a city of 180,000, is enjoying 
prosperity these days. So many new building projects 
are springing up — a $13.9 million civic center, a down- 
town renovation with two shopping malls called Bay 
State West, a luxury hotel and a 24-story office building 
— that the city hardly noticed more than a year ago when 
Robert McNamara decided to close The Armory, birth- 
place of the Springfield rifle. Springfield even sprang 
for a handsome contribution to the Basketball Hall of 
Fame, which, after years of operating out of closets, 
now is housed in a modern $750,000 building and draws 
32.000 sightseers a year. Despite the Naismith tradi- 
tion. however, no team from Springfield has ever won 
a national championship. They are hoping that this 
might be the year. 

The city and AIC may find out earlier than the NCAA 
finals — on Jan. 3, to be exact. That is the night the Yel- 
low Jackets are scheduled to meet Evansville, and beat- 
ing the Aces, who have won four college-division titles 
in the last 10 years, is never easy, particularly on their 
home court. Beating them this season will be a lot hard- 
er than last, when Evansville was 12-14, mostly be- 
cause of the presence of two sophomores who have 
Indianians excited again. They are 6' 3* Don Buse, 
who is already drawing comparisons with Jerry Sloan, 
Evansville's alltime everything, and 6’ 8* Steve (The 
Whale) Welmer. 

Among the other powers of small-college basketball, 
about the only one AIC probably will not have to 
worry itself over is Kentucky Wesleyan, where four 
starters are gone, including All-America George Tins- 
ley, who left school for the ABA's Kentucky Colonels. 
But AIC notably can expect considerable competition 
from a team in another Springfield — Southwest Mis- 
souri State. If State’s rooters are any measure, then the 
Massachusetts Springfielders had better watch out. The 
Chamber of Commerce has said that: "Experience has 
shown it is not wise to schedule any kind of event on 
the same night that Southwest State is playing a bas- 
ketball game.” As many as three radio stations broad- 
cast the school's games and fans have been known to 
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stand in line all night to purchase one of 3,500 avail- 
able seats. Southwest State, 75-71 loser in the college- 
division finals last year, returns 6' V Pivot Curtis Perry, 
a 20-point, 15-rebound man, among others and should 
keep the home folks smiling. 

There is smiling going on, too, in Lorman, Miss., 
where 500 residents still pride themselves over the Conn 
Brothers General Store — the original country store, so 
they claim. The prospects for Alcorn A&M, which lost 
some strength from a 26-1 squad but returns both guards 
and strong, 6' 5" Floyd Mason, who can jump so well 
that it takes a 6' 9" foe to slop him, seem excellent. If 
Alcorn is not the class of the South, then Bellarminc, 
with five of its top six players from a good 16-12 team 
returning, or Tennessee State may be. State, which has 
sent Dick Barnett, John Barnhill and Ben Warley to 
the pros, is saying that it has yet another like them in 
Guard Ted McClain. 

Ashland of Ohio, basketball’s equivalent to a slow 
pulse beat, shoots seldom, scores less and refuses to 
work the ball in. But the Eagles are ball hawks, to mix 
a metaphor or, better yet, to mix up opposing teams. 
Four of the five frustrators who limited foes to 33.9 
points a game last Season are back, including long- 
armed Guard Kevin Wilson. He is only 6' 5" but he 
gives the impression of having the longest wing spread 
of all in the Ashland aerie. The team is famed for 
tricky ball handling before its games begin. Those who 
have had to play against the Ohioans after the center tap- 
off usually wish the warmup show had never stopped. 
Getting the ball away from Ashland has been — and 
this season will continue to be— as easy as stealing an 
egg from an Eagle’s nest. 

Though basketball still plays second fiddle to foot- 
ball at Puget Sound in Tacoma, Wash., rookie Coach 
Don Zech revitalized things with a 20-2 season (24-3 if 
you count schools like Hawaii, which the NCAA does 
not) and, with four starters back, the Loggers should 
dominate the Pacific Coast. Yet the best in the West 
may be the NAIA defending champion. Eastern New 
Mexico. A running team that travels by Greyhound 
bus and has, appropriately, two greyhounds for mas- 
cots, it returns four-fifths of the brigade that sank 63% 
of its shots in Kansas City last March. Greg Hyder, a 
6' 6" NAIA All-America forward the last three years, 
teams with brother Jerry to form a solid nucleus. If 
John Arnold, better known for his antelope-hunting 
exploits in the Portales, N. Mex. hills, comes through 
at center, the team should repeat. 

Primary challenge to American International's East- 
ern supremacy will come from Gannon College in 
Erie, Pa., a former NAIA school that just joined the 
NCAA. Glenn Summors last season scored 30 points 
against Niagara and 24 against Dayton, both major 
powers. He leads a lineup that includes the first six 
from a 24-6 team. 

Should AIC manage to end up with a title and a bet- 
ter record than any of those schools, in Springfield 
they just may find a small niche for a little plaque in 
that building they helped erect. Dr. Naismith of the 
rivals would have approved of that. end 




WHEN A TRUCKLOAD OF HARD MAPLE arrives at 
Jack Daniel's, the boys in our rickyard go to work. 


They’re the ones who saw up the wood, stack it 
in the open air. What they get is a very special 
charcoal, which is ground up fine and packed 
into vats ten feet deep. Then, our just-made 
whiskey is seeped through the charcoal to 
mellow its taste and smooth out its flavor. This is 
charcoal mellowing, the extra blessing that gives 
Jack Daniel's its rare sippin’ smoothness. One sip, 
we believe, and you’ll be thankful for our 
hardworking boys in the rickyard. 
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COLLEGE FOOTBALL 


Make way for the Wild Bunch 

That's the nickname for the USC defense, an unyielding group which 
last week helped to beat crosstown-rival UCLA by DAN JENKINS 


A :ross the way the USC students had 
raised a banner that said the wild 

bunch takes no ! The Wild Bunch 

is the Trojan defensive unit, and all sea- 
son it hasn't let anybody's offense push 
it around, including UCLA's. All af- 
ternoon and evening the Wild Bunch 
bounced Dennis Dummit around the col- 
iseum floor like a double dribble, smoth- 
ering him for Joss after loss and forcing 
him to throw the football upward, down- 
ward and sideways. This was the main 
reason USC eased into the Rose Bowl 
last week for a record fourth straight 
year. In this unwitting era of scoring, 
the defense finally had its day. 

It would be tempting to sit back and 
say that USC whipped the Bruins 14-12 
on the biggest break since the San Fran- 
cisco earthquake, meaning a pass inter- 
ference call on a poor, sad, sick UCLA 
defender named Danny Graham, a play 
which gave USC a chance to come up 
with a winning touchdown pass in the 
game's last two minutes. But actually 
that Wild Bunch of Coach John Mc- 
Kay had slowly been winning the game 
all afternoon by burying Dummit no 
less than 12 times when he was search- 
ing for a receiver — and intercepting him 
five times. 

Dummit is a marvelously accurate 
thrower when he has time to glance 
around for somebody, but the Trojan 
defense is a quick, vicious crew which 
doesn't like to wait around for that. Es- 
pecially the front five which consists of 
Al Cowlings, Bubba Scott. Charlie 
Weaver, Jimmy Gunn and Tody Smith. 
Bubba Smith's brother. That UCLA al- 
most pulled it out when Dummit some- 
how, some way, after he had been chased, 
whomped, injured and terribly maligned 
all afternoon, moved the Bruins to a 


touchdown with only 3:07 to play for a 
12 7 lead is a fine tribute to him. For a 
fleeting spell there before the Los An- 
geles Memorial Coliseum's 90.814 fa- 
natics, it looked as if Dummit, the trans- 
fer from Long Beach, had risen from 
the dead to become one of the great Hol- 
lywood legends. 

But USC is accustomed to winning 
late. Going into Saturday, the Trojans 
had won four games in the fourth quar- 
ter, a feat which had earned them an- 
other nickname — the Cardiac Kids. 
Stanford they had beaten with no time 
left on the scoreboard clock. In fact. Mc- 
Kay's gang had won or tied 1 1 of its 
last 19 games in the last quarter. So 
what was the big deal about trailing the 
hated Bruins with only three minutes to 
play in a game for the Roses, the Pa- 
cific Eight Championship and what the 
two schools like to call the city cham- 
pionship? All you do is let this zany soph- 
omore quarterback, Jimmy Jones, finally 
start completing passes. Of course, he 
sometimes has to have a miracle, but 
he gets that, too. 

Here's how it went for all of you tele- 
vision viewers who were lulled into a 
nap by the old-fashioned defense that 
flavored the day. USC had the ball on 
its own 32 with only those three min- 
utes left and it had to pass, right? And 
Jimmy Jones had thrown 13 times so 
far and had completed only one — for 
one yard. 

Up in the press box a wit said, "Throw 
the one-yard bomb, Jones." 

But Jones didn't do that. He found 
an end for 10 and a first down. Then he 
threw to another end for eight. Then he 
hit a third pass, and the ball was across 
midfield. The clock had been rolling, 
though, and there were less than two min- 


utes left. The UCLA defense, a unit 
known as the Quiet Bunch and led by 
an end named Bob Geddes and a tackle 
named Floyd Reese, hadn't done a bad 
job on its own. It had shut down Clar- 
ence Davis, who entered the game as 
the nation's leading rusher, giving him 
only 37 yards. And until now it had 
been scampering after Jones, harassing 
him into throwing the ball toward down- 
town. Jones, in fact, then proceeded to 
throw four straight incompletions from 
the UCLA 43. and the Bruins went ber- 
serk. The game was over. The Bruin 
cheerleaders, who had the best moves 
of the day, were ready to go back into 
their boogaloo chant, "We got the spir- 
it and we got the soul." 

There was only one thing wrong. 
Down on the UCLA 32 where a Jones 
pass for Sam Dickerson had missed him 
from Watts to El Scgundo. a (lag had fall- 
en. UCLA's Danny Graham, overanx- 
ious. had needlessly banged into the re- 
ceiver as the ball sailed overhead. In- 
terference. 

So on the next play, a thing called 
"60 play-action pass X-post on the cor- 
ner,” one that will have to be filed away 
with all of those runs that people like 
O. J. Simpson and Cotton Warburton 
and Morley Drury made, Jimmy Jones 
drifted back and let go to the far right- 
hand corner of the dark end zone. Dick- 
erson. a fast junior from Stockton, raced 
toward it, beating his coverage. The ball 
and Dickerson somehow met in a div- 
ing, falling, desperate instant — just six 
inches inbounds — and USC had made 
the Rose Bowl. 

In regard to these heart-attack games 
that McKay and Prothro keep playing 
against each other, McKay said later. 
"I've checked my heart and I don't have 
one.” 

All week there had been some con- 
cern among those who care about big 
games as to whether Saturday's usual 
90.000 would turn up in the coliseum. 
The tickets had all been sold, of course, 
but officials from both campuses might 
not have been too surprised if a lot of 
the students had given them away to, 
well, let us say perhaps the Committee 
for the Liberation of Perspiring Cafeteria 
Employees who Vote Democratic. The 
attitude toward the game was especially 
apathetic, it seemed, out around UCLA, 
the big school, the one with so many stu- 
dents it has many of the social concerns 
and civic elements that USC doesn't, 
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USC being the tidy little school, the 
•‘conservative" school. Both campuses 
were littered with signs and placards 
nailed to trees, but few of them in West- 
wood had anything to do with beating 
the Trojans. 

Rather, the signs dealt with beating 
America, or beating American “impe- 
rialism." They also dealt with grape boy- 
cotts, with housing problems and with 
lost-and-found items like puppies and 
transistors. One afternoon in midweek 
a trim Oriental girl stood on one of the 
malls before a concerned group and 
asked everyone to join in the protest to 
"rehire Charles," apparently a cafeteria 
worker who had been fired. And nu- 
merous signs were displayed calling for 
a lunch-in in behalf of the same dis- 
tressed individual. In fact. The Los An- 
geles Times quoted a student member 
of the UCLA rally committee as ad- 
mitting, while the game drew closer, that 
“people don't care about going to the 
Rose Bowl as much as they care about 
Asian movements." 

It was slightly different around USC. 
Some thoughtful protectors had draped 
cellophane around the statue of Tommy 
Trojan in case UCLA pranksters tried 
to dump blue and gold paint on it. as 
they had on occasions in the past. Ex- 
cept for a table on a corner by the ath- 
letic building where some kids were sell- 
ing peace buttons, and except for a mall 
where several students knelt down and 
painted slogans like expand the mind, 
all was tranquil and looked like cam- 
puses used to look. Collections of mag- 
nificently beautiful coeds strolled along 
toward classes, and all sorts of near- 
Katherine Rosses pedaled around on 
bicycles. 

No one who cared in the least about 
fresh air and exercise and who had a tick- 
et was about to miss the big game, how- 
ever. It is a ritual as much as anything, 
like Texas-Oklahoma or Army-Navy. 
And after all. this time both teams were 
undefeated for the first time since 1952. 
It did not have the added importance 
of Who's No. 1? and the Heisman Tro- 
phy as it did two years ago in what has 
become cherished as the O.J. Simpson- 
Gary Beban game. But it had the old 
question of whether (JSC's John Mc- 
Kay has UCLA's Tommy Prothro's 
number, or vice versa, and the new ques- 
tion of precisely how good the two teams 
were, being unbeaten but practically for- 
gotten in terms of national prestige. 


This, of course, was the situation on 
Friday. By noon Saturday, after every- 
one had watched TV and seen Michi- 
gan do that unbelievable thing to Woody 
Hayes and Ohio State, the Trojans and 
Bruins had even more incentive. Sud- 
denly everybody was back in the race 
for No. 1 . 

The gates to the coliseum had opened 
at 9 a.m. so the students from both 
schools could enter and begin what has 
become one of the longest and most col- 
orful days in sport. They bring food 
and drink, they bring music, and they 
turn the coliseum into perhaps the 
world’s largest open-air discotheque. 
This time they listened to Ohio State 
take the 10-count on the radio and they 
let out howls between dancing and bev- 
erages and needling one another across 
the field. 

When the game started. UCLA looked 
like it might lay as big a claim to No. 1 
as any other undefeated team. Dennis 
Dunimit rolled the Bruins 75 yards in 
eight plays for a touchdown which came 
on Greg Jones’ pass to George Farmer, 
a surprise halfback-to-wingback flip 
which Prothro ordered on third-and-one. 


The play covered 41 yards and caught 
the Wild Bunch snoozing for one of only 
two times. The other time came when 
Dummit hit Brad Lyman with a 57-yard- 
er there at the last, the play which set 
up his go-ahead scoring pass to Gwen 
Cooper from the USC seven. 

In between all of this, however, the 
game belonged to the Wild Bunch. They 
kept the Bruins back in their own end 
of the field, and it seemed they would 
never get out. The Wild Bunch would 
pound Dummit and then help him up, 
and End Charlie Weaver would say, 
"Come on, get up so we can hit you 
again.” Weaver explained, “We hoped 
to discourage him somewhat. And I think 
we did. By the middle of the third quar- 
ter I thought he began to panic. He'd 
drop back and start looking for us in- 
stead of his receivers, and he'd get rid 
of it before he wanted to.” 

Actually, everyone should have known 
the Trojans would find a way. On Fri- 
day the Bruins had an ex-student named 
Raquel Welch at a pep rally, but on Sat- 
urday the Trojans had Anthony Quinn 
and Bill Cosby on their bench. And guys 
can beat girls at football any old time. 


FOOTBALL’S WEEK 

by SANDY TREADWELL 


WEST 

1. USC (9-0-1) 

2. UCLA (8-1-1) 

3. STANFORD (7-2-1) 

For spectators who enjoy trapeze acts, flag- 
pole sitters and rocket launchings — anything 
up there in the sky — it was a dream game. 
San Diego State, the nation's No. I passing 
team with Dennis Shaw, facing North Texas 
Slate, No- 2 with Steve Ramsey. When Shaw 
threw four interceptions and lost a fumble in 
the first half. Coach Don Coryell began 
reaching for aspirin. The Aztecs trailed 24- 
14, but in the second half they picked off four 
of Ramsey's passes, recovered a fumble and 
even got the ball once on an onsidc kick to 
win 42-24. Each quarterback attempted 46 
passes, but Shaw completed 28 for 387 yards 
and three touchdowns to Ramsey's 1 5 for 254 
and one touchdown. The winner: Shaw. 

It’s not a good idea to play a team that 
has just been bypassed for a bowl bid. If 
you don’t believe it, just ask Colorado State. 
Arizona State was upset when the Sun Bowl 
ignored them in favor of Nebraska and Geor- 


gia, upset enough to beat the poor Rams 79- 
7 in Tempe, Ariz. So diversified was ASU's 
ground attack that Fullback Art Malone, 
the Sun Devils' All-America candidate, was 
the team’s sixth best rusher with only 38 
yards. Nine players scored ASU's 1 1 touch- 
downs. "I was sorry to see the score go 
that high," said the winning coach, Frank 
Kush, "but it’s hard to put a third string 
kid in there when he’s hungry for some ac- 
tion and tell him not to do his best." If the 
Sun Devils defeat Arizona this week, they 
win the Western Athletic Conference title. 
If Arizona wins, the crown goes to Utah, 
which concluded its season with a 5-1 con- 
ference record after a 16-6 victory against 
Brigham Young. 

While the Pacific Eight title was being 
won by USC’s defense, there was jostling 
for lower positions. Oregon State had a field- 
goal attempt blocked with the score tied 7- 
7 and just 56 seconds left. The ball bounced 
off an Oregon player and Jeff Kolberg re- 
covered it for the Beavers on the four. Kick- 
er Mike Nehl's second attempt gave State 
the victory. 

Washington won its first game of the year. 

continued 
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COLLEGE FOOTBALL continued 

defeating Washington State 30-21 in Seat- 
tle. Both teams concluded their seasons with 
1-9 records. 

Stanford shared second place with UCLA 
by beating Cal 29-28. The Indians blew a 1 7- 
0 first-quarter lead and found themselves 
behind 28-23 late in the fourth quarter. But 
they marched 80 yards on the ground and 
completed the scoring with a Howie Wil- 
liams plunge from the four. 


EAST 

1. PENN STATE (9-0) 

2. WEST VIRGINIA (9-1) 

3. DARTMOUTH (8-1) 

There were some who felt that Dartmouth 
was the greatest Ivy League team since those 
long-ago days of bowl bids. The unbeaten In- 
dians had routed eight foes by 26 points a 
game. Princeton, their final obstacle, had 
seen its own hopes for an undisputed league 
championship dashed by Yale just the week 
before. Ah, but not for nothing had Prince- 
ton Coach Jake McCandless done graduate 
study in psychology. All week long he kept 
replaying films of the Columbia-Dartmouth 
game, undoubtedly one of the Indians' lesser 
showings. Just when Dartmouth began to 
look human, he took the squad aside and told 
them to throw conservatism out the win- 
dow attack, attack. Finally, before the Ti- 
gers look the field, he stood before them and 
uttered only two words: "I'm proud." 

Princeton roared out of the locker room 
(remembering to open the door) and, using 
outside sweeps and tough defense, stunned 
the Indians 35-7. It was never even close as 
175-pound Halfback John Bjorklund, start- 
ing only his second game, scored three touch- 
downs. "Beating Dartmouth had become an 
odyssey," noted Defensive End Jim Nixon, 
"but we figured, what have we got to lose? 
Let's go out and attack, and if we blow it, 
we really blow it." The victory created a 
three-way tic for the Ivy crown among Dart- 
mouth, Princeton and Yale. 

Yale, which had been knocked out of the 
honor of sole titlcholdcr in the final 42 sec- 
onds against Harvard last season, seemed to 
be awaiting another final-second crush. Alas, 
the only interest at the end came from the 
Yale supporters who counted off the remain- 
ing 42 seconds as the Elis crawled away with 
a 7-0 victory. Their defensive team held the 
Crimson to a mere 27 yards rushing, forced 
four fumbles and let the passing get no far- 
ther than their 1 1 . The Elis' score came on a 
third-quarter two-yard plunge by Fullback 
Bill Primps after an 80-yard drive inspired by 
Quarterback Joe Massey, a junior who once 
quit the freshman team due to a preference 
for singing in the Glee Club. Yale wasn't the 
only Ivy team to enjoy the day’s outcome. 


Columbia upset Brown 18-3, closing the sea- 
son at 1-8 Tor the Lions. 

Penn State remained undefeated, as did 
Quarterback Chuck Burkhart, who hasn't 
lost since he was in junior high school. 
Strangely enough, (he guy who beat him 
then is now Pittsburgh Quarterback Jim 
Friedl, whose Panthers fell to the Lions 27- 
7, leaving State with one game left cn route 
to a second straight undefeated season. West 
Virginia squirmed by Syracuse (favored de- 
spite a 5-3 record to West Virginia’s8-I ) 13- 
10 after being down 10-0. Said Coach Jim 
Carlcn of his Peach Bowl-bound team whose 
record this year is the best since an un- 
defeated season in 1922, "We're 9-1, but 
we're not getting any national attention." 


MIDWEST 

1. OHIO STATE (8-1) 

2. MISSOURI (9-1) 

3. MICHIGAN (8-2) 

As soon as the news broke, on the Monday 
before the Air Force game, that Notre Dame 
would play in the Cotton Bowl, the press 
speculated on the reason for the change in 
policy. Notre Dame's share of the Cotton 
Bowl purse will be about S350.000, but the 
athletic department will get none of it. The 
money will go to the central operating fund 
to be used for minority-study programs, a 
subject that is dear to Father Hesburgh's 
heart. He is the chairman of the National 
Civil Rights Commission. 

That is the way Notre Dame players want 
it. The first question senior Co-Captain Bob 
Olson asked about the bowl trip was "How 
will it help the university?" Parseghian and 
his stalT shielded players from questions 
about the Cotton Bowl because the Air Force 
Academy still remained on the schedule. 
At first, it looked like Air Force would suf- 
fer an embarrassment from the Irish sim- 
ilar to the ones experienced by Navy and 
Army. Notre Dame scored in the opening 
two minutes on a 39-yard run by Denny 
Allen. But then the game settled down into 
an old-fashioned defensive battle. Four field 
goals later that first touchdown proved to 
be the difference, 13-6. 

Purdue survived a hideous start against 
Indiana. Trailing 14-0 in the first quarter. 
Mike Phipps threw a 71-yard scoring pass 
to Stan Brown and (hen continued to pick 
the Indiana defense apart with his passing. 
The 44-21 win gave Jack Mollcnkopf his 
fifth consecutive 8-2 season, and the 64-year- 
old coach had a few words concerning spec- 
ulation that he'd retire. "I'm not going to. 
No, sir. I think an 8-2 season will be good 
enough to rehirc me.” 

As is his style, Missouri's Dan Devine ex- 
pressed concern on the eve of the Kansas 


game. He posted signs in red and blue Kan- 
sas colors which reminded the Tigers of their 
'67 and '68 defeats. "Kansas," said Devine 
of a team that ranked last in the Big Eight in 
rushing defense, "has better defensive per- 
sonnel than Michigan." Kansas' Pepper 
Rodgers tried manfully to preserve his repu- 
tation as a humorist. "We are not taking 
Missouri lightly," he cracked. "About all we 
had to laugh at this week is the build-up the 
Missouri staff has been giving us." Whether 
Rodgers was still chuckling after the Jay- 
hawks' 69-2 1 defeat was doubtful. Terry Mc- 
Millan threw for four touchdowns and ran 
for two more. The Tigers — tied with Nebras- 
ka for the Big Eight title happily bussed to 
Kansas City for 28-oz. steaks at the restau- 
rant of Peter J. Carter. Missouri's No. I fan. 

Nebraska had an easy time, 44- 1 4, against 
Steve Owens and the Oklahoma Sooners. 
The Cornhuskers allowed the famous tail- 
back just 70 yards in 21 carries and ended his 
streak of 1 7 straight 1 00-yard games. The de- 
fense also managed to intercept three passes 
and recover two fumbles. About all Nebras- 
ka needed offensively was sophomore Tail- 
back Jeff K inney, who rushed for two touch- 
downs, caught a pass for another and passed 
for a fourth. 

The tempo for a wild passing show in Boul- 
der was established when Kansas State and 
Colorado each had touchdown passes in the 
opening 28 seconds. State's Lynn Dickey set 
conference records with 61 attempts and 439 
yards gained through the air. Colorado's 
Jimmy Braiicn threw for just 251 yards, but 
his arm was responsible for five touchdowns. 
Colorado's 45-32 win sends the Buffaloes 
into the Liberty Bowl against Alabama. 

The state of Ohio can still claim two un- 
defeated. untied teams, Toledo and little 
Wittenberg University. Toledo scored 21 
points in the third quarter and went on to 
beat Xavier 35-0 for its I Oth victory. The 
Mid-American champions are expected to 
defeat Davidson in the Tangerine Bowl. Wit- 
tenberg concluded a 9-0 year with a 56-0 vic- 
tory over Wagner and a bowl trip of its 
own. The trip consists of a short walk across 
campus. The Tigers will face William Jew- 
ell College in Springfield's 7,000-scat Wit- 
tenberg Stadium. The teams will play in 
the first annual Alonzo Stagg Bowl. 


SOUTHWEST 

1. TEXAS (8-0) 

2. ARKANSAS (8-0) 

3. HOUSTON (7-2) 

When the news of Ohio State's death was 
announced to the crowds in stadiums around 
the country, the response was overwhelming. 
It came to Baylor Stadium in Waco, Texas 
at halftime of the Baylor-SMU game. Dar- 
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Bakes like a stove, broils like a stove, 
cleans like a pot. 


The wattle baker 
that also grills hamburgers. 


Even the gurgle-maker 
is stainless steel. 


Bakes four 

delicious waffles. And when you fold 
the top back flat and reverse the waffle 
crids. it becomes a grill. All surfaces arc 
Teflon* -coated. Model W254. 


Everything the coflee touches in this I 
12-cup coffee maker is stainless steel. 
That's why it resists bitter oils, stays cleaner, 
makes coffee taste better. Model M521, 


This new 

pushbutton broiler-oven thinks it’s a $300 stove, 
but it's much easier to clean. The inside is chrome- 
finished with rounded corners. Model 5240. 


> Stainless steel, 
the greatest thing 
since steam. 


ironing 


The hardest, smoothest 
ironing surface ever 
made. Resists scratches 
and starch build-up. 
Has exactly eighteen 
steam holes for best 
ironing results. 

Model 430. 


The toaster that i 
gives you !| 
a helping handle. ■ 

Really comes in handy when 1 " 

clearing the breakfast table. 

’t mi .. :i up with one HZffljjfr 

hand while >ou get the dishes 
with the cither hand. When >ou 

release the handle, it swings out 
of the way, automatically. Model B-1R0. 


The “his and hers” toaster. 

This is the 4-slice toaster that toasts 2 slices 
light and 2 slices dark— at the same time. 

It has separate controls for each pair of slots. 
Model DU 1. 


I’TORSTAARSTER 

Division/McGraw-Edison Company, Elgin. Illinois 60120 



Find dry taste 
dreary? 



TOMCCO co>r 


COLLEGE FOOTBALL continued 


rc)J RoyaJ, coach of the second-ranked Texas 
Longhorns, was in ihc press box (Texas 
was idle), listening to the bands, when he 
was handed a ticker-tape report of the Ohio 
State-Michigan final score. One writer de- 
scribed his reaction as "a smile wider than 
the goalposts" and the coach, in fitting re- 
sponse to good fortune, then kissed the tape. 
"I'm as pleased as I could be about it," 
Royal said. "Now we have a shot at fin- 
ishing No. I in the country. I will be sur- 
prised if we're not No. I in the polls this 
week." There were only 20,000 assembled 
to witness the Bears' ninth loss, 12-6, 
but when the word came in from Ann 
Arbor they made a tremendous roar that 
thrilled Royal. "It's nice to know that 
not everybody in this part of the country 
is against us," Royal said. 

In Houston, fans have a team of their 
own to be proud of. After his Cougars suf- 
fered carly-scason losses to Florida and 
Oklahoma State, Coach Bill Yeoman found 
that a third-stringer named Gary Mullins 
could fiing the ball far enough downfield to 
reach Split End Elmo Wright. The result 
has been seven straight wins and a trip to 
the Astro-Bluebonnet Bowl. Elmo caught 
four touchdown passes from Mullinsagainsl 
Wyoming Saturday night, and the former 
high school saxophone player now holds 
every Houston receiving record except one- 
longest pass play, a 99-yardcr from Bo Bur- 
ris to Warren McVea against Washington 
State three years ago. After Wright disman- 
tled the Cowboys 41 14, he displayed his 
gold front tooth in the locker room. "The 
only difference between tonight and our oth- 
er games," he grinned, "was that no one 
tackled me after I got the ball." 

There was speculation the week before 
the game that Houston black athletes might 
protest in sympathy with the 14 players oust- 
ed from the Wyoming squad last month by 
Coach Lloyd Eaton. One black approached 
Cornerback Charles Ford and asked what 
the chances were. Ford replied, "Two, slim 
and none.” 


Three 
wise gifts 

bearing 

news 

(music and sports) 


SOUTH 

1. LSU (9-1) 

2. TENNESSEE (8-1) 

3. AUBURN (7-2) 

LSU football fans, uncharacteristically per- 
haps, did not storm Miami, Dallas and New 
Orleans when they learned that bowl bids 
went instead to Missouri, Notre Dame and 
Ole Miss. But, surely, they had to do some- 
thing. After all, hadn't the Tigers gone 8-1, 
and didn't they lead the nation in rushing 
defense? So before the kickoff against Tu- 
lane, students paraded before the crowd in 
Baton Rouge with signs reading welcome 
continued 


Maybe you never thought of 
a radio as a gift idea. Well, a radio 
is always a sound idea indeed. 
Pictured above arc three of our 
soundest. A deluxe 2-piccc 
FM/AM—FM Stereo model with 
speakers that separate to 10 feet 
for superb stereo realism. An 
indoor-outdoor FA1 / AM 3-band 
portable that brings in thrilling 


short wave broadcasts and operates 
on rechargeable nickel-cadmium 
batteries. And our FM/AM travel 
clock radio that opens and closes 
like a book. 

There. You just got three new 
gift ideas that you never thought 
about before. Imagine what else 
you’d find at your RCA dealer. 
Isn’t it worth a visit? 


Hill I llllliiip .fiilll lllllll) 
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The RCA Stereo/Cassette. 
For people plagued 

should you bu, with indecision • own recordings, 

a stereo tape unit that plays beauti- or someone clsc's.) No fumbling 
fill music, or a cassette unit for making with reels, either. Just snap in the cas- 
cordings? Should it be sette and enjoy. Indoors on AC 


your oh 

a table model or a portable? 
We’ve been through all these 
decisions before. So we’re offering a 
tape recorder with everything. 
Our Sterco/Casscttc records |||||||| ll |||||||||i 
or plays back in breath- 
taking stereo. (Play your 1111 lllk 


current, outdoors on “D” batteries. 
Either way, speakers separate to 16 
feet, and the handle serves as a stand. 
Now that you’re convinced, slip into 
a your RCA dealer for 
| the details. What could 
II be simpler? 


ril j 

111 1 , 1 




a 

gift 

that 

puts 

(M 

in 

his 

day 



SILVER /GULFSTREAM 


SECUROSLAX trousers 
are terrific ! They slim and 
trim. Provide comfort 
and fit without equal. Ad- 
just to your every move. 
Want proof? Gel a 60- 
second demonstration. A 
wonderful selection in the 
season's newest colors. 


Everything happens inside 

The inner waistband— 4" of 
multiflex elastic all around 
—slims you. trims you. 
G-i-v-e-s more freedom, 
more support. 


seanOsLax 


Available at these 
and other fine stores 

Kaufmann's, Pittsburgh 
arson Pirie Scolt & Co., Chic 


COLLEGE FOOTBALL continued 

TO THE BENGAL BOWL and NOTRE DAMN 
. . . cotton what? The game went as ex- 
pected, considering the loss of incentive, an 
easy but unimpressive 27-0 victory. "If it 
had been played on Monday when wc heard 
about the bowl invitations, the score might 
have been different," said Quarterback Mike 
Hillman. "Then wc really wanted to fight 
somebody." After the game. Coach Charlie 
McClendon was presented with a 1969 Olds- 
mobile, paid for by more than 500 fans 
throughout Louisiana. After the ceremony 
one spectator said, forcing a smile, "Now 
Charlie can drive to the bowl of his choice." 

The citizens of Memphis had some signs 
of their own. go to hell liberty bowl ban- 
ners were displayed all over Memphis Me- 
morial Stadium. Memphis State had expect- 
ed that the victory over Florida State would 
produce a Liberty Bowl invitation, but the 
hometown selection committee passed over 
the Missouri Valley champions in favor of 


PLAYERS OF THE WEEK 

THE BACK: Barrv Pierson, a senior defensive 
halfback from St. Ignace. Mich., intercepted 
three passes and ran hack a punt 60 yards 
to set up the Wolverines' third touchdown 
in their surprising win over Ohio State. 

THE LINEMEN: LSC's Wild Bunch, its defen- 
sive unit, rushed, flipped and forced UCLA's 
Dennis Dummit into five interceptions and 17 
incomplctions. They also threw him for 75 
yards in losses in the Trojans' 14-12 victory. 


Alabama. Practices were lethargic until a 
squad meeting on Thursday w hen, according 
to Coach Billy (Spook) Murphy, "We got 
everything together." The Tigers put on their 
greatest offensive show in 20 years, beating 
Louisville 69-19. Although Murphy denied 
running up the score on the Cardinals for 
the benefit of the bowl committee, he 
couldn't resist saying, "We got after 'em 
pretty good." 

Frank Howard's 1967 Clcmson team wore 
orange shoes when it defeated North Car- 
olina State for the Atlantic Coast Conference 
title. This year's team hoped a change of 
color might cause an upset of South Car- 
olina, the ACC champions. "That's why 
we wore white today," Coach Howard said 
after the Tigers' 27-13 defeat. "But white 
shoes don't do it. They never have and they 
never will. Those orange shoes didn't win 
the game two years ago. What was in them 
won that game." South Carolina became 
only the sixth team to survive the confer- 
ence race without a loss, and the Game- 
cocks will oppose West Virginia in the Peach 
Bowl. North Carolina's four-game winning 
streak, longest in years, came to a halt when 
Duke upset the Tarheels 17-13. end 
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We used a computer to separate 
the men from the boys. 



to separate crammed-together-on-the-dial stations. 


There you are. Listening blissfully to a fugue by 
Bach while trying to ignore the overlapping beat of 
some East Village group 

But when you try to get the fugue alone, the overlap 
may linger on. 

With a lot of stations crammed together on the dial, 
both you and your tuner have trouble trying to figure 
which one to listen to. 

So RCA engineers used computers to develop 
tuners that are especially designed to keep crowded 
stations apart And pull in hard-to-get FM Stereo 
ones. too. 

Tuners that are so sensitive and so strong, they set 
new RCA standards of performance 

On the production line, for example computers test 
each part against performance standards stored in their 


memory banks before the part goes into the tuner 

And, if the part doesn't measure up to the engi- 
neers original design, the computer lights up and re- 
lects the part 

No ands. ifs. buts or excuses 

560 computer tests later -7 times as many as be- 
fore the computer -the entire tuner is tested for op- 
timum performance. 

So the tuner you get not only separates stations 
better but also pulls in stations from farther away. Even 
out in the hinterlands. 

Test-listen an RCA stereo with a Computer Crafted 
Tuner at your RCA dealer - one station at a time. 

Hearing is believing^^^fc 


PEOPLE 



® “My sporting interests have 
been limited," observes James 
Earl Jones, who now finds him- 
self out doing roadwork and 
sparring with his trainer. Mushy 
Callahan. Jones has had to take 
up boxing intensively for the 
fight scenes in the film version 
of The Great White Hope — 
scenes which took place offstage 
in the play will be filmed by cam- 
eras peering too closely at Jones 
for use of a double. “I was a 
country boy, a farm boy, and 
that meant I was strong,” Jones 
reports, summing up his athletic 
experience. Running, he finds, 
is "not actually lonely, but soli- 
tary. like a monk's life." And 
sparring? Instructed to throw a 
left hook, he threw a left hook, 
spraining his thumb, but that 
was against a friend named Mu- 
hammad Ali. Callahan, once the 
world’s junior welterweight 
champion and a sometime ref- 
eree, has faith. "I trained plen- 
ty of guys for the movies [among 
them, Kirk Douglas and Elvis 
Presley], but this fellow is go- 
ing to be the best. This fellow 
is just great. The fight scenes 
are going to be great. He's go- 
ing to get the Academy Award." 

♦ Last year Yale drafted John 
Hersey's dog. Handsome Dan 
XI. or Oliver, as he is known 
to his friends. In 1968 Athletic 
Director DcLaney Kiphuth re- 
ported to the Pulitzer Prize-win- 
ning author that Handsome Dan 
X, Yale's incumbent bulldog, 
did not seem up to a I Oth sea- 
son. Hcrscy came through like 
the Old Blue he is and began pre- 
paring his 2-year-old bulldog to 
carry on. He escorted Oliver 
faithfully to intramural games, 
so that come the '69 season Ol- 
iver would feel at ease on the 
sidelines. However, Hersey's 
gravest concern was "whether 
Oliver would stay awake for 2'/j 
hours." The bulldog did. in fact, 
doze off during a couple of 
games, but Yale was rarely 


• 

caught napping, finishing the 
season with a 7-2 record and a 
share of the Ivy League title. 

"Shucks, I’m not mad at Phil- 
adelphia," says TV's Jim Na- 
bors. "It was just one of those 
things." Nabors, a true football 
fan, has been attending the Los 
Angeles Rams games — both 
home and away — at his own ex- 
pense. For eight straight games 
he sang the national anthem and 
for eight straight games the 
Rams won — a conjunction of 
events not lost upon the Phil- 
adelphia Eagles. Figuring, log- 
ically, that they needed all the 
help they could get. the Eagles 



decided they were not about to 
risk the Nabors jinx, and he was 
requested not to sing. He may 
not have been mad, but he was 
wounded. "First time I ever vis- 
ited Philadelphia, and imagine — 
they wouldn't let me sing the 
national anthem!" Nabors went 
on to confide, however, that he 
had sung right along with the 
Rams on the sideline, which 
turned out to be good enough. 
They won, 23-17. 

Comedian Bob Newhart report- 
ed on The Tonight Show that 
he had bought a horse in Iowa, 
where he was making a film. 
“She's three-fourths of a quarter 
horse." said Newhart. “I guess 
that makes her 3 /i*ths of a horse. 
Very difficult to ride." Difficult 
or not, it would have been cheap- 
er for Newhart to have ridden 
her from Iowa home to Cali- 
fornia. “I wanted to send the 
horse by train, but the railroad 
will not take just one horse,” 
he said. "You must have 30, 
and I wasn't about to buy 29 oth- 
ers just to get my one to Cal- 
ifornia. Then my wife and I were 
going to get a trailer and drive 
the horse out . . . but you don't 
pull into a Howard Johnson's 
with a horse. I finally found a 
boy to drive her out, and wc 
now have her in a stable in 
Woodland H ills. So, after spend- 


ing about SI, 300, I went to sec 
my horse and she stepped on 
my foot." 

On opening day of the duck- 
hunting season in California, 
Edwin W. Pauley, Robert E. Pe- 
tersen, W. Barron Hilton and 
Dante .1. Nomellini were sur- 
prised by game wardens in the 
Sacramento-San Joaquin delta 
with 49 birds in their possession, 
more than twice the legal limit of 
24. The case recently came to tri- 
al and all four declined to fight it, 
each paying a fine of S250. Pau- 
ley is a Southern California oil- 
man, a multimillionaire and a 
friend of Presidents Roosevelt. 
Truman and Johnson. Petersen 
owns a dozen magazines, includ- 
ing Hot Rod, Skin Diver and 
Guns & Ammo. Hilton is the 
former owner of the San Diego 
Chargers and is the present head 
of the hotel chain. Nomellini is a 
former member of the California 
Fish and Game Commission and 
is currently on the commission's 
advisory board. 

London's Sunday Times Mag- 
azine has now completed “its 
most ambitious venture: a 15- 
part biographical survey of the 
men and women who have made 
the Twentieth Century what it 
is." Among the 1,000 persons 
listed are politicians and sol- 
diers, painters, athletes, musi- 
cians, writers and many others — 
"those who would one day be 
seen to have genuinely affected 
the life of ordinary people [in- 
cluding] the inventors of Xerox 
and Tampax. . . ." Some of the 
athletes noted arc Muhammad 
All. Jacques Anquetil, Roger 
Bannister, Jean-Claude Killy, 
Manolete, Pele, Sugar Ray Rob- 
inson, Willie Shoemaker and 
Babe Zaharias. It's nice to sec 
them there, though a listing as 
one who has “made the Twen- 
tieth Century what it is" might 
on occasion seem a dubious 
compliment. 
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Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whisky 


Decanter and Gift Wrap 
at no extra cost. 

At 86 or 100 proof. “There is 
nothing better in the market.” 


Brown-Forman Distillers Corporation. At Louisville in Kentucky 1969. 





hockey / Gary Ronberg 


Won 7 somebody p/ease get me out of here? 


Frazzled by the tension of coaching Minnesota’s North Stars, Wren Blair wants badly to find a replacement. 
In the meantime he dreams of a day when Europe joins the NHL and there is another big M Moscow 


Clew people could tell for sure if ihe 
puck had gone into the goal or not. 
What most of the 12.000 fans in Min- 
nesota's Metropolitan Sports Center saw 
were bodies sprawling and slicks flying 
in front of the Oakland Seals' net and 
then, as the Seals and North Stars 
wheeled and swept toward the other end 
of the ice. Wren Blair standing on the 
dasher and brandishing a list at the goal 
judge. ’ 'The button, you bum!" screamed 
the coach and general manager of the 
North Stars. "The button in your hand! 
All you have to do is press it! Turn on 
the light!" 

But the light did not go on, and the 
North Stars eventually lost the game 4- 
2, which meant their leader went a little 
higher up a wall he is trying frantically 
to get down from. Blair, known as The 
Bird for that name Wren, has to be the 
only coach in hockey who is lucky if 
his team misses the playoffs, for no coach 
punishes himself like Blair. Seventy-six 
nights a year The Bird is a 5' 9" pack- 
age of fury behind the Minnesota 
bench — pacing, swearing, exhorting, be- 
rating. He buries his face in his hands, 
pounds the wall with his fists, kicks the 
bench with his feet and turns ears red 
with his mouth. When a game is finally 
over Blair can't even sleep. 

"I gotta get out of coaching. I got no 
choice," he rasps. "I love it, but it doesn't 
love me back. But 1 can't get anybody 
to take over. Guys are smarter these 
days. They see what hockey does to a 
coach, and they say to hell with it. I 
don't need that." 

In the brief three years of the North 
Star franchise Blair has offered the 
coaching job to such well-known hock- 
ey men as Punch Irnlach, former gen- 
eral manager and coach of Toronto, and 
Boom Boom GcofTrion, former coach 
of the New York Rangers. Both turned 
it dow n. Last year Blair brought up John 
Muckier, who had been coaching the 
Stars' Memphis farm team, for 3 1 games. 


But he won only five of them, and the 
owners persuaded Blair to go behind 
the bench again. 

Last Wednesday, as he awaited the 
Oakland game. Blair sat at the bar in 
the paneled recreation room of his hand- 
some split-level in suburban Edina and 
poured a vodka martini. His face was 
pale and heavy shadows encircled his 
eyes. A one-two punch lay ahead. Fol- 
lowing that night's game there would 
be a midnight charter flight to St. Lou- 
is, where the North Stars were to meet 
the first-place Blues on Thursday (and 
lose again). Blair took a sip of his drink. 
"Seventy-six days a year it's are we gon- 
na or aren't we." he said. "Are we gonna 
win or are we gonna lose? And waiting 
for it to happen is almost as bad as the 
games. You can’t enjoy your home, your 
family.” 

Blair isn't the first man to find coach- 
ing a hockey team rough duty, and he 
won't be the last. Two years ago Mon- 
treal's Toe Blake, probably the best 
hockey coach who ever lived, finally 


kicked the tension by quitting, and only 
last year GeofTrion had to retire because 
of an ulcer (and the front-office pres- 
ence of a superior coach, Emile Fran- 
cis, who did not want to go back to the 
job but did). For years rumor had it 
that Gordie Howe would someday wind 
up coaching the Detroit Red Wings, but 
after seeing what one year did to his 
good friend Bill Gadsbv, Howe doesn't 
like those rumors anymore. Not surpris- 
ingly, there has been a trend toward 
coaches 35 and under. 

"This game." said Blair, "is every bit 
as violent and emotional as football. But 
just look at the coaching staff of the Min- 
nesota Vikings. They've got so many as- 
sistants I can't count 'em all. Here, it's 
me and me alone. And pressure. Why, 
when we go into Montreal on Saturday 
night and New York on Sunday night 
it's just as tough as the Vikings playing 
the Packers one day, the Rams the next." 

An outstanding amateur coach in Can- 
ada during the 1950s, Blair took the 
Whitby (Ontario) Dunlops to the world 
continued 



A TYPICAL 


H-HUNTING GAME 
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GESTURE ACCENTS BLAIRS FUTILITY IN THE COACI 


HOCKEY 


When you spend 
$ 200 for a camera, 
make sure you 
get what's coming 
to you. 

Spend it on the Canon TL-QL 
and you will. 

Because you'll be getting a 
professional-quality 35mm camera 
with two great things going for it. 

First, the TL is incredibly 
easy to use. Its through-the-lens 
spotmeter gives you precise light 
readings, so you won't have to 
worry about getting the proper 
exposure. Even when you're faced 
with difficult backlighting. 

And Canon's exclusive QL (quick- 
loading) feature lets you load 
film in seconds, without threading 
or fumbling. 

Second, the TL is 
complemented by more than 20 
interchangeable Canon lenses, 
from 19mm wide angle to 
1000mm telephoto. And a host 
of accessories for specialized 
photographic applications. 

So when you set out to 



spend up to $200 for a camera, 
remember to see the TL-QL at 
a franchised Bell & Howell/ 
Canon dealer. 

Get what's coming to you. 

You can with a Canon. 

Canon 



0 Bell b Howell 




If Field & Stream’s 
aroma doesn’t 
remind you of a 
great autumn day 
...you’re catching 
a cold. 


Think safety belts 
are confining? 

Not half as confining 
as wheelchairs. 


What’s your excuse? 



championship in Oslo in 1958. Before 
coming to Minnesota, however, his big- 
gest achievement was that, as a scout 
for the Boston Bruins, he was the man 
who signed Bobby Orr. (Boston Owner 
Weston Adams still refers to Blair as 
DOBO — Discoverer of Bobby Orr.) 
While one can get an argument on how 
good an NHL coach Blair has been, 
few will deny his gifts as a general man- 
ager. Blair is a proud man, but when ex- 
pansion came along he wasn't loo proud 
to go into Boston and Montreal and lit- 
erally beg for players. '"The day the ex- 
pansion draft was over." he recalled, 
"my scouts and I came back to my 
hotel suite together. I tossed our list 
onto the table and told them we had to 
get rid of those players as fast as we 
could." 

Since the Canadiens and Bruins had 
so many good players, they were cer- 
tain to lose a number of them in drafts 
to come. Blair — in true NHL fashion 
made a number of deals, promising not 
to draft this player if he could trade for 
that one. In this manner young stars 
like Danny Grant. Danny O'Shea and 
Claude Larose — all previously Montreal 
properly — started turning up in the Min- 
nesota green and yellow. Last year the 
Grant-O'Shea-Larose line clicked for 74 
goals, and Grant won the Rookie of 
the Year award. Just last summer De- 
fenseman Barry Gibbs who has given 
the North Stars some much-needed mus- 
cle— came over from Boston, as did Du- 
luth-born Tommy Williams. Defense- 
man Lou Nanne. captain of the U.S. 
Olympic Team in 1968, had been a hero 
at the University of Minnesota. 

"Our situation was entirely different 
from the one in St. Louis." said Blair. 
"We had a good hockey town to start 
with, the Blues didn’t. We knew we could 
take our time and build with young play- 
ers. while the Blues had to start win- 
ning right away. Right now Scotty Bow - 
man is throwing more talent over the 
boards than we are. but in the long run 
we're going to be right up there with 
St. Louis. No doubt about it." 

Blair even ja/zed up the Minnesota 
fans. Early in the North Stars' first sea- 
son the Minnesota following was as quiet 
as it was knowledgeable; it cheered lit- 
tle. and. when it did. applauded the good 
play of opponents as well as the home 
team's. A few nights of this and Blair lec- 
tured the fans in the papers. Why. he 
wanted to know, should the North Stars 

continued 


YOU CAN HAVE A SLIMMER, TRIMMER WAISTLINE FOR THE HOLIDAYS! 


SAUNA BELT 


GUARANTEED TO TAKE FROM 1 TO 3 INCHES OFF YOUR 
WAISTLINE IN JUST 3 DAYS OR YOUR MONEY REFUNDED! 


SAUNA BELT- the first really new idea in 
slenderizing in years produces sensation- 
ally rapid results in reducing the waistline 
— for men or women -and without the 
need for dieting. Unbelievable results like 
these: 

MR. VAUGHN GREGORY: "/ used the Sauna Belt 
three i lays in a row, twenty minutes each 
day and lost 3 inches on my waistline and 
2 inches on my abdomen." 

MR. V. BELASCO: "All of my trousers had he- U 
come loo tight around the waist. I used the H 
Sanaa licit for about an hoar one evening -i 
and lost almost 2 inches from my waist. H 
The inches have stayed off and my clothes H 
fit perfectly now." 

MR. JACK VINCENT: / used the remarkahU 
Satina licit for a 2-week period and re- B 
dated my waistline nearly 5 full inches. H 
My appearance is lOO'i improved." 

UNCONDITIONAL GUARANTEE: LOSE t 



TO 3 


WHAT IS THIS SENSATIONAL NEW' SAUNA BELT" 7 

The Sauna Bell is made of a special non porous 
plastic material. It is completely different from 
any other belt on the market that makes waist 
reducing claims. The Sauna Belt is placed 
around your waist, directly against the body, 
and then, by use of the special tube provided, 
the belt is inflated just like blowing up a bal- 
loon. As the belt is inflated it will tighten itself 
around your waist and you will notice a snug, 
comfortable feeling of warmth and support 
throughout your waistline and lower back. After 
the belt is in place and inflated, you will then 
v perform the two magic waistline reducing exer- 

cises. specifically designed for use with this 
remarkable belt. This will take just a few min 
utes and then you will relax, while leaving the 
belt in place on your waist, for another 20 min- 
utes or so. That is all there is to it. This inflated 
belt is specifically designed to provide resist 
ancc to the movements and to provide heat 
and massage to every area of your waist back, 
front and sides and when you remove the bell 
— voila ! a tighter, firmer waistline from which 
the excess inches are already beginning to 
disappear. 

INCHES OFF YOUR WAIST IN JUST 3 OATS OR YOUR MONEY BACK! 




HOW LONG MUST I USE THE SAUNA BELT? That depends on your goals how many inches you want to lose from your waistline and the rate at which 
your body responds. Each person's body makeup is different, therefore the degree of loss will vary with individuals. It is recommended that you use 
the belt for a few minutes each day for 3 days in a row when you first get the belt and then about 2 or 3 times a week until you have lost as many 
inches as you desire. After that you can keep your waistline where you want it by using the belt about twice a month. Many, many people lose an inch 
or more the very first day they use the belt. There are those who have lost as much as 3 inches on their waistlines from just one session with this magic 
belt. The results from the Sauna Belt have been dramatic, to say the least, but whatever speed of inch loss your particular metabolism allows you with 
this belt, remember this: You must lose from 1 to 3 inches from your waistline in just 3 days or you may return the belt and your entire purchase 
price will be immediately refunded. t . 

NOTHING ELSE LIKE IT. . THE PRICE IS ONLY S9.95. We have run tests on thousands of individuals using this belt and nothing else ,00/' 
that we know of can give the sensational results in rapidly reducing the waistline as does the incredible new Sauna Belt. There 
are many heal belts on the market, but none that can begin to provide the resistance and the complete waistline control that 
mean so much to your rapid results, made possible by the inflatable feature of the Sauna Belt. There is no need to , ' 

wear a weighted belt around your waist for hours every day. Our tests showed that the Sauna Belt gave results .^1 
many tunes faster in just a few minutes a day and is a marvel of ease and comfort. Neither did our tests reveal ^ Lr ^ 
any electronic device, many costing hundreds of dollars, that gave even a fraction of the results as the .pK, N 

fabulous Sauna Belt for only S9.95. .qV, . ^ ,. y'\- (ft ' 

MONEY BACK GUARANTEE. We are so convinced that the Sauna Belt is the fastest, surest, most ( \ ' ^ 
convenient, most comfortable, most sensationally effective waistline reducer ever dis- 
covered that we offer this unconditional Money Back Guarantee. Man or woman, if your . 

waistline is not 1 to 3 inches smaller after using the Sauna Belt for only 3 days, '^'V*** -,\e' e ^ 

you may simply return the belt to us and your money will be refunded c 0 '''' ^ 

promptly and without question. So if you want a trimmer, slimmer, firmer. ^ ' 

tighter waistline, and you want it now send for your Sauna Belt 6 v \V' 

today and discover what a remarkable difference it can make in ^ \\0 

the way you look and the way you feel. For yourself, family / 

and friends Sauna Belt makes the perfect holiday gift. / ^ e'® \*® «p v <p® fo* 

- Sauna Belt Inc. 1969 P. 0. Box 3984, San Francisco, CA 94119 ^ ^ 





tinned 


Fond of things Italiano? 
Try these new recipes 
from Galliano. 



HOCKEY com 

run into rough crowds in places like Bos- 
ton and Chicago and New York and 
Montreal — and suffer for it— while vis- 
iting teams didn’t get a dime’s worth of 
riding in the Met? By the end of the 
year things had started to change. 

When Blair has a little time in which 
to wear his general manager’s hat. he 
likes to plot hockey's future. Among oth- 
er things, he believes Europe should be 
dealt into the NHL. "Right now," he 
says, "the best we can ever be is No. 3. 
We can’t put people in the scats like 
football and baseball, because we’ll nev- 
er have that many seats. The only way 
the NHL can become No. 1 is by going 
to Europe, by becoming a true inter- 
national sport. Put teams in places like 
Moscow. Prague, Stockholm and Lon- 
don and hockey is going to become the 
most prestigious game in the world. I 
can see it now: the two big Ms- -Min- 
nesota and Moscow — going at each other 
before a sellout crowd at the Met." 

For the time being, however, the 
crowds at the Met will have to be con- 
tent with the North Stars going at the 
present NHL teams — which already in- 
clude that other rather big M. Montreal. 
And the fans, whether they come out to 
watch the Stars or that nut behind the 
bench, could not be more faithful. Al- 
ready Minnesota has drawn 128,207 in 
nine games for an average of 14,235. 
Meanwhile. Blair will keep up the hunt 
for a new coach. "I won’t leave before 
I have the right guy, but I have to 
get somebody." he says. ‘‘Handling both 
jobs is too much for one man. A gen- 
eral manager is like a movie producer, 
a coach like the director. I’m just worn 
out from hollering cut. cut, curl" 

"When it happens everybody will miss 
watching The Bird suffer," says Lynn 
Patrick, managing director of the Blues 
and one of Blair's closest friends. "I’ll 
never forget a night last year when we 
pounded them here in St. Louis 6-0. 
Glenn Hall even got an assist, and he’s 
a goalie. Wren was sitting on a trunk 
by himself outside the Minnesota dress- 
ing room when our organist came walk- 
ing down the hall. You know how he 
plays that song. When the Saints Go 
Marching In. after each St. Louis goal? 
Well, he doesn't recognize The Bird, and 
as he walks by he mops his forehead 
and says, ‘I sure got sick of playing 
that damn song tonight.’ 

"For the first time in his life Wren 
couldn't think of anything to say." end 
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J. Roger Barrington 
in for Gale Sayers. 



Even the great Gale Sayers takes a rest once in a 
while. 

And when he does, Ideal’s Officially Sanctioned 
NFL ALL-PRO FOOTBALL lets you call the shots. NFL 
ALL-PRO FOOTBALL is the action game in which play- 
ers tackle, run, pass, kick, fumble and block— just 
like the Pros. 

There's no luck involved. It's all skill. You have to 
decide the right play at the right time. 

If you pass instead of run, you might get blitzed. 

ff you kick instead of pass, you might 
fumble. 

That’s the thrill and fun of Officially 
Sanctioned NFL ALL-PRO FOOTBALL. 

And you can play it without leaving 
your favorite armchair. 

The best way to play professional 
football is right in your 
own home. 


Play Ideal's Officially Sanctioned NFL ALL-PRO 
FOOTBALL® 

And leave the bruises to Gale Sayers. 

For other exciting Officially Sanctioned Sports 
Games, play Ideal's ALL-PRO BASKETBALL? ALL-PRO 
HOCKEY and MAJOR LEAGUE BASEBALL. All Ideal 
Sports Games are Officially Sanctioned by the National 
Football League, National Basketball Association, Na- 
tional Hockey League 
and both Major Baseball 
Leagues. 



Only 18, Bert Blylevan (above) pitched the Minnesota Twins to the title in the Florida Instructional 
League. If history repeats, he will win a Cy Young Award, and the Twins will be in next year’s Series 

Where the majors find new ( and old) stars 


H e stood on the mound at Al Lang 
Field in St. Petersburg, Fla. last 
Wednesday afternoon and wiped the 
beads of perspiration from his forehead 
with his right wrist. It was the top of 
the ninth inning, and Bert Blylevan, an 
18-year-old pitcher for the Minnesota 
Twins' entry in the Florida Instructional 
League, was protecting a 1-0 lead over 
a young team of Cleveland Indians in a 
battle for the championship of a league 
that many who consider themselves base- 
ball fans do not even know exists. The 
crowd — no more than a thousand — 
watched Blylevan as he took offhis navy- 
blue cap to reveal a face and a head of 
hair more in keeping with a Norman 
Rockwell painting of the late 1940s than 
with this troubled year of 1969. Bly- 
levan had suited up in a Minnesota uni- 
form by way of Zeist, Holland. Saskatch- 
ewan and Paramount, Calif. 

Now for eight innings he had allowed 
only one Indian to reach second, and 
that one he had promptly picked off 
base. Facing the top of the Cleveland 
order in the ninth. Blylevan did what 
pitchers only dream of doing in cham- 


pionship games. He struck out the side. 

Fast? Another of those kids who, as 
the scouts say, can throw a Ping-Pong 
ball through an armored truck or a cock- 
tail onion through a locomotive? Nope. 
Bert Blylevan throws a masterful curve 
ball. It brought him eight straight wins 
in a league that since 1965 has seen all 
four of its champions end up competing 
in the subsequent season's World Se- 
ries. Three of those teams — the Balti- 
more Orioles of 1966. the Detroit Ti- 
gers of 1968 and the New York Mets of 
1969 — won the Series, while the long- 
shot Boston Red Sox of 1967 came with- 
in the St. Louis Cards' Bob Gibson of 
doing the very same thing. If past per- 
formances mean a thing. Twin fans in 
Bigfork, Fergus Falls, Elbow Lake and 
Minnehaha can sit back and wait for a 
pennant in 1970. 

The Florida Instructional League is 
barely a dozen years old and, like its 
counterpart in Arizona, is comparable 
to no league that functions during the 
regular season. But because the struc- 
ture of major league baseball has 
changed so drastically in the last 20 years. 


both the leagues now serve the vital pur- 
pose of feeding young players into the 
majors. They also serve as a place where 
injured players from the season before 
can get themselves into shape for the 
spring training season that begins only 
1 2 weeks from now. 

Certainly the two most inspired come- 
backs of the 1969 season, those of Tony 
Conigliaro of the Boston Red Sox and 
Jim Palmer of the Baltimore Orioles, 
were aided tremendously by the work 
each did in the FIL last fall. Comg- 
liaro. after nearly losing his sight when 
hit by a pitched ball, went to Boston's 
instructional team and tried to forge a 
new career for himself as a pitcher. While 
he was at that he took batting practice 
and hit against enough live pitching to 
convince himself that he could handle 
big league pitchers again. Palmer, vir- 
tually given up on because of shoulder 
problems of long duration, went to 
Clearwater and started on a course that 
eventually took him to the Puerto Ri- 
can winter league and back to the Ori- 
oles this year, where he won 16 games 
The experiences of Conigliaro and 

romlnued 
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All watch movements 
except this one 
start going out of adjustment 
as soon as they are adjusted. 


Acculron Deep Sea: All stainless 
steel. Tested to 636 feet. Elapsed 
time Indicator. Magnified calendar. 
Protected against common watch haz- 
anfs. StS5. Offrer styfes from SttO. 


All those other watches have a prob- 
lem. Imperceptible at first, its effects 
build up relentlessly with the passage 
of time. 

The problem is the oil in the balance 
wheel bearings: it deteriorates with 
every day that goes by. As the oil de- 
teriorates, friction builds up and th e 
watch starts to go out of adjustment. 

Accutron®by Bulova. The most accurate watch in the world. 

•Timekeeping will be adjusted to this tolerance. If necessary.lf purchased from an authorized Accutron dealer and returned to him within one year of date of purchase. ®Bulova Watch Co. 


The Accutron® watch, on the other 
hand, doesn’t have this problem. It’s the 
only watch movement in the world that 
doesn’t use a balance wheel. It uses a 
timing fork, and the tuning fork doesn’t 
have any bearings. So the accuracy of 
our tuning fork isn’t dependent upon oil. 

This also means that Accutron doesn’t 
have to be cleaned every year or two, as 


balance wheel watches do. (And clean- 
ings frequently cost a significant frac- 
tion of what you paid for the watch 
originally.) 

Now you know one of the reasons 
why Bulova can guarantee the accuracy 
of Accutron to within a minute a month.' 
When the watch can stay in adjustment, 
it’s a big help. 


©American Tourister. Warren. R. I. 



We make a bag 
small enough 
to get everything in. 

Why lug a big half-empty bag on a small 
trip, when all you need is a small bag. 

Our new men’s Club Tote and/or our 
Flight Pack will do just fine on any size 
small trip. They're easy to carry and your 
clothes won’t swim around. 

And, of course, even small American 
Touristers are 
73 ^ big and strong. 


American Tourister 


The best *15 drill you can buy 
for under $ 10 



changed on this 
regular $14.99 value — except the 
price. They're on sale now at $9.99. 
And, you still get these outstanding 
Rockwell features: Double insulation 
from electrical shock; breakproof 
housing (we’ll replace the housing 
free, if it ever cracks, chips or splits); 
double reduction gears and 2.3 amp 
motor; quality keyed chuck and 2,000 
RPM performance. 


For your copy of our latest power 
tool catalog write: Rockwell Manu- 
facturing Company, 586J North 
Lexington Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 15208. 
Better yet, pick one up at your near- 
est Rockwell dealer or department 
store. They’re listed in the Yellow 
Pages under Tools-Electric. 

© Rockwell 

MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


BASEBALL -on tinned 


Palmer may be duplicated by two ma- 
jor leaguers who suffered bad injuries 
last season. Chris Short of the Phila- 
delphia Phillies, the only 20-gamc win- 
ner his team has had since 1955, pitched 
four games in the instructionals and 
looked good even though he had un- 
dergone an operation for a herniated 
disk. Dick McAuliffe, who injured his 
knee in mid season, was running and 
fielding ground balls as he started a pro- 
gram that the Detroit Tigers hope will 
bring him back to second base. 

This fall 16 teams from the majors 
and one from Mexico were represented 
in the Florida Instructional League. 
Their clubs lived, practiced and played 
within a 40-mile radius of St. Petersburg. 
The cost to each major league organi- 
zation was roughly S40.000. None paid 
salaries; each player received SI 5 a day 
living expenses. 

"There is no doubt," said Detroit 
General Manager Jim Campbell the oth- 
er afternoon in St. Petersburg, "that the 
money we spend here is one of our very 
best investments. Because of the time 
players spend in military service and get- 
ting themselves through school, the days 
they get to spend down here become 
very productive. Players have excellent 
coaching, and the pressure on them is 
at an absolute minimum. They learn the 
little extra things they need to make the 
majors." 

With the exception of the four larg- 
est parks — where it costs 50^ to get in - 
no admission is charged. The clubs as- 
sume the expenses of opening the parks 
and paying for the public address an- 
nouncers, ticket takers, ushers and of- 
ficial scorers. The season itself lasts only 
40 games, but to many players those 
are games enough if they bring them to 
the attention of the parent team's of- 
ficials, who visit the league once the 
World Series has ended. 

While performances in the Florida and 
Arizona instructional leagues are not 
part of a player's official records, it is al- 
most always true that youngsters who do 
well in them quickly make their way to 
the majors. The best of them since 1962 
have become associated with Cy Young 
Awards, batting championships and 
Rookie of the Year selections. They in- 
clude: Denny McLain, Jerry Koosman, 
TonyOliva, Rusty Staub, Glenn Bcckert. 
Jim Northrup. Pete Rose. Willie Horton. 
Tony Perez, Lou Brock, Gene Alley, Wes 
continued 
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DANDRUFF! 


We don’t know who’s going 
to lose the game. 

We do know who’s going 
to lose the girl. 

Don't be a loser. Use Head & Shoulders, the 
winner. The most effective dandruff shampoo you 
can buy. Head & Shoulders leaves your hair clean, 
neat and easy to manage, too. No wonder it's chosen 
by more men than any other shampoo in America. 





01969 Liggeti A Myers Inc, 


There is a cigarette for the two of you. l&m. 



BASEBALL continued 


Parker, Jimmy Wynn, Claude Osteen, 
Bill Freehan, Cleon Jones, Jim Lefebvre, 
Roy White, Reggie Jackson, Johnny 
Bench, Lee May, Rod Carew, Gary Gen- 
try, Tommie Agee, Bobby Bonds, Steve 
Carlton, Gary Nolan, Del Unser, Mick- 
ey Stanley, Paul Blair, Rico Petrocelli, 
Tony Horton and Stan Bahnsen. 

Last season over 100 rookies broke 
into the big leagues. The three top hit- 
ting ones, A1 Oliver of Pittsburgh (.285), 
Lou Piniella of Kansas City (.282) and 
Carlos May of the Chicago White Sox 
(.281), were all products of the Florida 
Instructional League. The Mets’ Gentry, 
with only 41 games behind him in the 
minors, went to St. Petersburg last fall 
and won five games while losing none. 
He not only earned himself a starter’s 
position on the World Champions but 
also helped pitch a shutout in the World 
Series and worked more innings (234) 
than any other rookie. 

The Los Angeles Dodgers, solid con- 
tenders in the National League West 
until the final three weeks of the sea- 
son, brought forth from Arizona their 
Mod Squad, who helped lift attendance 
in Dodger Stadium last season by near- 
ly 250,000. Although it attracted virtu- 
ally no attention at all, the Dodger pro- 
gram in Arizona during the fall of 1968 
centered around converting a young 
catcher named Ted Sizemore into a sec- 
ond baseman. Without a single previous 
inning behind him in the major leagues, 
Sizemore was to become one of the main 
reasons why the Dodgers were in con- 
tention. Los Angeles now believes that 
the money it spent on Sizemore may 
very well have been the best investment 
the club ever made. This fall, retrying 
and force-feeding another crop of young- 
sters, the Dodgers worked on converting 
Third Baseman Bill Sudakis into a 
catcher and young Bill Russell into a 
third baseman. 

Instructional league baseball, exper- 
imental only a few years ago, has now 
become an important thing with the par- 
ent clubs. The Tigers’ Campbell probably 
said it best. “When Baltimore, Boston 
and the Tigers won in the Florida In- 
structional League and got into the Se- 
ries everbody kind of kidded about it. 
Then in 1968 the Met youngsters won. 
We all said to ourselves, “Well, there 
goes that myth.' It sure did, didn't it?" 

Bert Blylevan and the Minnesota 
Twins please note. end 
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Interminable waiting— unproductive hours on steaming waters under a hot sun— can 
lead a man from fantasy to frustration when the fish finally show, then spook. But 
the spellbreaker— the permit's take of the fly— is the ultimate fishing experience 

by THOMAS McGUANE 





Longest Silence continued 


w 

W What is emphatic in angling is made 
so by the long silences — the unproductive 
periods. For the ardent fisherman, pro- 
gress is toward the kinds of fishing that 
are never productive in the sense of the 
blood riots of the hunting-and-fishing 
periodicals. Their illusions of continuous 
action evoke for him. finally, a condi- 
tion of utter, mortuary boredom. Such 
an angler will always be inclined to find 
the gunnysack artists of the heavy kill 
rather cretinoid, their stringerloads of 
gaping fish appalling. 

No form of fishing offers such elab- 
orate silences as fly-fishing for permit. 
The most successful permit fly-fisherman 
in the world has four catches to de- 
scribe to you. The world record (23 
pounds) is a three-way tic. There prob- 
ably have been fewer than 50 caught on 
a fly since fishing for them began. No per- 
mit fisherman seems discouraged by 
these rarefied odds: there is considerable 
agreement that taking a permit on a fly 
is the extreme experience of the sport. 
Even the guides allow enthusiasm to 
shine through their cool, professional 
personas. I once asked one who spe- 
cialized in permit if he liked fishing for 
them. "Yes, I do,'' he said reservedly, 
"but about the third time the customer 
asks, ‘Is they good to eat?' I begin los- 
ing interest."’ 

The recognition factor is low when 


you catch a permit. If you wake up your 
neighbor in the middle of the night to 
tell him of your success, shaking him 
by the lapels of his Doctor Dentons and 
shouting to be heard over his million- 
BTU air conditioner, he may well ask 
you what a permit is, and you will tell 
him it is like a pompano and, rolling 
over, he will tell you he cherishes pom- 
pano like he had it at Joe's Stone Crab 
in Miami Beach, with key lime pie af- 
terward. If you have one mounted, you'll 
always be explaining what it is to peo- 
ple who thought you were talking about 
your fishing license in the first place. In 
the end you take the fish off the con- 
spicuous wall and put it upstairs, where 
you can see it when Mom sends you to 
your room. It's private. 

I came to it through bonefishing. The 
two fish share the same marine habitat, 
the negotiation of which in a skiff can 
be somewhat hazardous. It takes get- 
ting used to, to run wide open at 30 
knots over a close bottom, with spong- 
es. sea fans, crawfish traps, conchs and 
starfish racing under the hull with aw- 
ful clarity. The backcountry of the Flor- 
ida Keys is full of hummocks, narrow, 
winding waterways and channels that 
open with complete arbitrariness to ba- 
sins and. on every side, the flats that pre- 
occupy the fisherman. The process of 
learning to fish this region is one of learn- 
ing the particularities of each of these 
flats. The narrow channel flats with 
crunchy staghorn coral bottoms, the bare 
sand flats and the turtle-grass flats are 
all of varying utility to the fisherman, 
and. depending upon tide, these values 
are in a constant condition of change. 
The principal boat wreckers are the yel- 
low cap-rock flats and the more mys- 
terious coral heads. I was personally 
plagued by a picture of one of these enor- 
mities coming through the hull of my 
skiff and catching me on the point of 
the jaw . I had the usual Coast Guard safe- 
ty equipment, not excluding floating 
cushions emblazoned frost-free key 
west and a futile plastic whistle. I add- 


ed a Navy flare gun. As I learned the 
country, guides w ould run by me in their 
big skiffs and 100-horsc engines. 1 knew 
they never hit coral heads and had. be- 
sides, CB radios with which they might 
call for help. I dwelled on that and sent 
for radio catalogs. 

One day when I was running to Con- 
tent Pass on the edge of the Gulf of Mex- 
ico. I ran aground wide open in the 
backcountry. Unable for the moment 
to examine the lower unit of my engine, 
I got out of the boat, waiting for the 
tide to float it. and strolled around in 
four inches of water. It was an abso- 
lutely windless day. The mangrove is- 
lands stood elliptically in their perfect 
reflections. The birds were everywhere — 
terns, gulls, wintering ducks, skimmers, 
all (he wading birds and, crying down 
from their tall shafts of air, more os- 
preys than I had ever seen. The gloomy 
bonanza of the Overseas Highway with 
its idiot billboard montages seemed very 
far away. 

On the western edge of that flat I 
saw my first permit, tailing in two feet 
of water. 1 had heard all about permit 
but had been convinced I’d never see 
one. So, looking at what was plainly a 
permit, I did not know what it was. 
That evening, talking to my friend 
Woody Sexton, a permit expert, 1 re- 
constructed the fish and had it iden- 
tified for me. 1 grew retroactively ex- 
cited, and Woody apprised me of some 
of the difficulties associated with catch- 
ing one of them on a fly. A prompt, im- 
mobilizing humility came over me forth- 
with. 

After that, over a long period of time, 
I saw a good number of them. Always, 
full of hope. I would cast. The fly was 
anathema to them. One look and they 
were gone. I cast to a few hundred. It 
seemed futile, all wrong, like trying to 
bait a tiger with watermelons. The fish 
would see the fly, light out or ignore it, 
sometimes flare at it, but never, never 
touch it. 1 went to my tying vise and 
made flies that looked like whatever you 
continued 
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Longest Silence continued 


could name, flies that were praiseworthy 
from anything but a practical point of 
view. The permit weren't interested, and 
1 no longer even caught bonefish. I went 
back to my old fly. a rather ordinary 
bucktail. and was relieved to be catch- 
ing bonefish again. I thought I had lost 
what there was of my touch. 

One Sunday morning 1 decided to con- 
duct services in the skiff, taking the usual 
battery of rods for the permit pursuit. 
More and more the fish had become a 
simple abstraction, even though they had 
made one ghostly midwater appearance, 
poised silver as a moon near my skiff, 
and had departed without movement, 
like a light going out. But I wondered if 
I had actually seen them. I must have. 
The outline and movement remained in 
my head — the dark fins, the pale gold 
of the ventral surface and the steep, over- 
sized scimitar tails I had dreamed 
about them. 

This fell during the first set of April's 
spring tides — exaggerated tides associ- 
ated with the full moon. I had haunted 
a long, elbow-shaped flat on the At- 
lantic side of the keys, and by Sunday 
there was a large movement of tide and 
reciprocal tide. A 20-knot wind com- 
plicated my still unsophisticated poling, 
and I went down the upper end of the 
flat yawing from one edge to the other 
and at times raging as the boat tried 
to swap ends against my will. I looked 
around, furtively concerned with wheth- 
er I could be seen by any of the pro- 
fessionals. At the corner of the llat I 
turned downwind and proceeded less 
than 40 yards when I spotted, on the 
southern perimeter of the flat a large 
stingray making a strenuous mud. When 
I looked closely it seemed there was 
something else swimming in the distur- 
bance. I poled toward it for a better 
look. The other fish was a very large per- 
mit. The ray had evidently stirred up a 
crab and was trying to cover it to pre- 
vent the permit from getting it. The per- 
mit. meanwhile, w as whirling around the 
ray, nipping its fins to make it move off 
the crab. 

Now my problem was to set the skiff 
up above the fish, get rid of the push 
pole, drift down and make a cast. I qui- 
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etly poled upw ind. wondering why I had 
not been spotted. I was losing my breath 
with excitement; the little expanse of skin 
beneath my sternum throbbed like a 
frog's throat. I acquired a fantastic lack 
of coordination. Turning in the wind, I 
beat the boat with the push pole, like a 
gong. I conducted what a friend has de- 
scribed as a Chinese fire drill. After five 
minutes of the direst possible clownage 
1 got into position and could still see 
the permit's fins breaking the surface of 
the ray's mud. 1 laid the push pole down, 
picked up my fly rod and. to my in- 
tense irritation, saw that the ray had 
given up and was swimming, not seeing 
me, straight to the skiff. The closing 
rate was ruinous. I couldn't get a cast 
off in time to do anything. About 20 
feet from the boat the ray sensed my pres- 
ence and veered 15 feet off my star- 
board gunwale, leaving the permit 
swimming close to the ray but on my 
side. As soon as 1 could sec the permit 
perfectly, it started to flush, but instead 
just crossed to the opposite side of the 
ray. Taking the only chance offered me. 
I cast over the ray, hoping my line would 
not spook it and, in turn, the permit. 
The fly fell with lucky, agonizing per- 
fection, three feet in front of the permit 
on its exact line of travel. There was no 
hesitation; the fish darted forward and 
took — the one-in-a-thousand shot. I lift- 
ed the rod, feeling the rigid bulk of the 
still unalarmcd fish, and set the hook. 
He shimmered away, my loose line jump- 
ing off the deck. And then the rod sud- 
denly doubled and my leader broke. A 
loop of line had tightened itself around 
the handle of the reel. 

I was ready for the rubber room. I 
had been encouraged to feel it might be 
five years before I hooked another. I 
tried to see all that was good in other 
kinds of fishing. 1 thought of various life- 
enhancing things I could do at home. I 
could turn to the ennobling volumes of 
world literature on my shelves. I might 
do some oils, slap out a gouache or 
two. But I could not distract myself from 
the mental image of my lovingly assem- 
bled fly rushing from my hands on the 
lip of a big permit. 

1 had to work out a routine that would 


not depend on such exceptional events 
for success. One technique, finally, al- 
most guaranteed me shots at permit, and 
that was to stake out my skiff on the nar- 
row channel flats that are covered with 
a crunchy layer of blue-green staghorn 
coral. Permit visit these in succession, 
according to tide and a hierarchy of flat 
values known mainly to them but in j 
tuited by certain strenuous fishermen. I 
liked to be on these fiats at the early in- 
coming tide — the young flood, as it is 
called and fish to the middle incoming 
or. often, to the slack high. The key 
was to be able to stand for six hours 
and watch an acre of bottom for any 
sign of life at all. The body would give 
out in the following sequence; arches, 
back, hips. Various dehydration prob- 
lems developed. 1 carried ice and drank 
quinine water until my ears rang. Push: 
ups and deep knee bends on the casting 
deck helped. And, like anyone else who 
used this method, I became an active fan- 
tasizer. The time was punctuated by the 
appearances of oceanic wildlife, fish and 
turtles that frequented the area as well 
as many that did noi. With any luck at 
all the permit came, sometimes in a 
squadron and in a hurry, sometimes 
alone with their tails in the air, rooting 
along the hard edge of the fiat. The cast 
would be made, the line and leader would 
straighten and the fly fall. On a normal 
day the fly only made the permit un- 
comfortable, and it would turn and 
gravely depart. On another the fly so 
horrified the fish that it turned tail and 
bolted. On very few days it sprinted at. 
the fly. stopped a few inches short, ran 
in a circle when the fly was gently worked, 
returned and flared at it, flashed at it, 
saw the boat and flushed. 

On very hot days when the cumulus 
clouds stacked in a circle around the ho- 
rizon, a silky sheen of light lay on the 
water so that the vision had to be forced 
through until the head ached. Patience 
was strained from the first, and water 
seemed to stream from the skin. At such 
times I was counting on an early sight- 
ing of fish to keep my attention. And 
when this did not happen 1 succumbed 
to an inviting delusion. I imagined the 
best place to fish was somewhere very 
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Longest Silence continued 


far away, and it would be necessary to 
run the country. I reeled up my line 
and put the rod in its holder. I took the 
push pole out of the bottom and se- 
cured it in its chocks on the gunwale. 
Then I let the wind carry me olT the 
flat. I started the engine and put it in for- 
ward, suffering exquisitely a moment 
more, then ran the throttle as far as it 
would go. The bow lifted, then lowered 
on plane, the stern came up and the en- 
gine whined satisfactorily. Already the 
perspiration was drying, and I felt cool 
and slaked by the spray. Once on top, 
standing and steering, running wide 
open, I projected on my mind what was 
remembered of a suitable chart to get 
to this imaginary place where the fish 
were thick enough to walk on. I looked 
up and was reproved by the vapor trail 
of a Navy Phantom interceptor. I ran 
up the channels, under the bridge, us- 
ing all the cheap tricks I thought I could 
get away with, short-cutting fiats when 
I thought I had enough water, looking 
back to see if 1 made a mud trail, run- 
ning the banks to get around basins be- 
cause the coral heads wouldn't grow 
along a bank, running tight to the keys 
in a foot and a half of water when I 
was trying to beat the wind and finally 
shutting down on some bank or fiat or 
along some tidal pass not unlike the 
one I just ran from. It was still as hot 
as it could be. and I still could not see. 
The sweat was running onto my Po- 
laroids, and I was hungry and thinking 
I'd call it a day. When I got home I rath- 
er abashedly noted that I had burned 
S6 worth of fuel and hadn't made a 
cast. 

The engine hadn't been running right 
for a week, and I was afraid of getting 
stranded or having to sleep out on some 
buggy fiat or, worse, being swept to Gal- 
veston on an offshore wind. I tore the 
engine down and found the main bear- 
ing seal shot and in need of replacement. 

I drove to Big Pine to get parts and ar- 
rived about the time the guides, who cen- 
ter there, were coming in for the day. I 
walked to the dock, where the big skiffs 
with their excessive engines were nosed 
to the breakwater. Guides mopped decks 
and needled each other. Customers, hap- 


py and not. debarked with armloads of 
tackle, sun hats, oil, thermoses and pic- 
nic baskets. A few of these sporty dogs 
were plastered. One fragile lady, owlish 
with sunburn, tottered from the casting 
deck of a guide's skiff and drew herself 
up on the dock. “Do you know what 
the whole trouble was?" she dramatically 
inquired of her companion, perhaps her 
husband, a man very much younger than 
herself. 

“No, what?" he said. She smiled and 
pitied him. 

“Well, think about it." The two put 
their belongings into the trunk of some 
kind of minicar and drove off too fast 
down the Overseas Highway. Four hours 
would put them in Miami. 

It seemed to have been a good day. 
A number of men went up the dock 
with fish to be mounted. One man went 
by with a bonefish that might have gone 
10 pounds. Woody Sexton was on the 
dock. I wanted to ask how he had done 
but knew that ground rules forbid the 
asking of this question around the boats. 
It embarrasses guides who have had bad 
days, on the one hand, and on the oth- 
er it risks passing good fishing infor- 
mation promiscuously. Meanwhile, as 
we talked, the mopping and needling 
continued along the dock. The larger 
hostilities are reserved for the fishing 
grounds themselves, where various com- 
plex snubbings may be performed from 
the semianonymitv of the powerful skiffs. 
The air can be electric with accounts of 
who cut off whom, who ran the bank 
on whom, and so on. The antagonism 
among the skiff guides, the offshore 
guides, the pompano fishermen, the 
crawfishermen. the shrimpers, produces 
tales of shootings, of disputes settled with 
gaffs, of barbed wire strung in guts and 
channels to wreck props and drive shafts. 
Some of the talcs are true. Woody and 
I made a plan to fish when he got a day 
off. I found my engine parts and went 
home. 

One day I went out and slaked the 
boat during the middle-incoming water 
of another set of new moon tides. I caught 
one bonefish early in the tide, a lively 
fish that went 100 yards on his first run 
and doggedly resisted me for a length 


of time that was all out of proportion 
to his weight. I released him after giv- 
ing him a short revival session and then 
just sat and looked at the water. I could 
see Woody fishing with a customer, 
working the outside of the bank for tar- 
pon. 

It was a queer day to begin with. The 
vital light Hashed on and off around the 
scudding clouds, and there were slight 
foam lines on the water from the wind. 
The basin that shelved off from my bank 
was active w ith diving birds, particularly 
great brown pelicans w hose wings sound- 
ed like luffing sails and who ate with sub- 
merged heads while blackhcaded gulls 
tried to rob them. The birds were drawn 
to the basin by a school of mullet that 
was making an immense mud slick hun- 
dreds of yards across. In the sun the slick 
glowed a quarter of a mile to the south 
of me. I didn't pay it much attention 
until it began by collective will or chem- 
ical sensors to move onto my bank. In- 
exorably, the huge disturbance pro- 
gressed and flowed toward me. In the 
thinner water the mullet school was com- 
pressed. and the individual fish became 
easier targets for predators. Big oceanic 
barracuda were with them and began 
slashing and streaking through the 
school like bolts of lightning. Simulta- 
neously, silver sheets of mullet, some- 
times an acre in extent, burst out of the 
water and rained down again. In time 
my skiff was in the middle of it. 

Some moments later not far astern of 
me, perhaps 70 feet, a large blacktip 
shark swam up onto the bank and be- 
gan moving with grave sweeps of its 
tail through the fish, not as yet making 
a move for them. Mullet and smaller 
fish nevertheless showered out in front 
of the shark as it coursed through. Be- 
hind the shark I could see another fish 
flashing unclearly. I supposed it was a 
jack crevalle, a pelagic fish, strong for 
its size, that often follows sharks. I de- 
cided to cast. The distance was all 
I could manage. I got off one of my 
better shots, which nevertheless fell 
slightly behind target. I was surprised 
to see the fish drop back to the fly, 
turn and elevate high in the water, then 
take. It was a permit. 

continued 
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I set the hook sharply, and the fish 
started down the flat. Remembering my 
last episode, I kept the loose, racing line 
well away from the reel handle for the 
instant the fish took to consume it. Then 
the fish was on the reel. I lowered the 
rod lip and cinched the hook, and the 
fish began to accelerate, staying on top 
of the flat so that I could sec its wildly 
extending wake. Everything was holding 
together: the hookup was good, the knots 
were good. At 1 50 yards the fish stopped, 
and I got back line. I kept at it and got 
the fish within 80 yards of the boat. 
Then suddenly it made a wild, undi- 
rected run, not permitlike at all, and I 
could see that the blacktip shark was 
chasing it. The blacktip struck and 
missed the permit three or four times, 
making explosions in the w ater that siclc- 
ened me. I released the drag, untied the 
boat and started the engine. Woody was 
poling toward me at the sound of my en- 
gine. His mystified client dragged a line 
astern. 

There was hardly enough water to 
move in. The prop was half buried, and 
at full throttle I could not get up on 
plane. The explosions continued, and I 
could only guess whether or not I was 
still connected to the fish. I ran toward 
the fish, a vast loop of line trailing, saw 
the shark once and ran over him. I threw 
the engine into neutral and waited to 
see what had happened and tried to re- 
gain line. Once more 1 was tight to the 
permit. Then the shark reappeared. He 
hit the permit once, killed it and ate the 
fish, worrying it like a dog and bloody- 
ing the muddy water. 

Then an instant later I had the shark 
on my line and running. I fought him 
with irrational care: I now planned to 
gaff the blacktip and retrieve my permit 
piece by piece. When the inevitable cut- 
off came I dropped the rod in the boat 
and. empty-handed, wondered what I 
had done to deserve this. 

I heard Woody’s skiff and looked 
around. He swung about and coasted 
alongside. I told him it was a permit, as 
he had guessed from my starting up on 
the flat. Woody started to say something 
when, at that not uncercmonial moment, 
hisclient broke in to say that it was hook- 
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Longest Silence continued 


Work is So bless you... 

of c the se Osterizer 
classes’ Bar Mixer 



NO MORE need you dilute the drinks with 
hot, salty tears of frustration at your fail- 
ure to mix 

NO MORE need you skulk away when 
someone asks you to whip up a frappe 
NO MORE need you mutter. "How about 
a bourbon and water?" when guests order 
exotic drinks. 

NO MORE! Our Osterizer Imperial Bar 
Mixer makes perfect Drinksmanship sim- 
ple — with Hi and Lo speed control. 


5-cup stainless steel container opens at 
both ends Recipe book included Use it 
to whip up great hors d'oeuvres. too Even 
when it's not doing anything, it adds an 
ineffable distinction to your bar. 

It's one of the full Osterizer blender line, 
among other Oster products designed to 
make you a hero in the do-it-yourself-and- 
drink-it set. At better stores everywhere. 
© 1969 John Oster Manufacturing Co . Dept. SI 
5055 N. Lydell Ave., Milwaukee. Wis. 53217 


ing them that was the main thing. We 
stared at him as if he were a simple, un- 
utterable bug, until he added, “Or is 
it?” 

Often afterward we went over the af- 
fair and talked about what might have 
been done differently, as we had with 
the first permit. One friend carries a car- 
bine on clips under the gunwale to take 
care of sharks. But I felt that with a 
gun in the skiff during the excitement 
of a running fish, I would plug myself 
or deep-six the boat. Woody knew' bet- 
ter than to assure me there would be 
other chances. Knowing that there might 
very well not be was one of our con- 
versational assumptions. 

One morning we went to look for tar- 
pon. Woody had had a bad night of it. He 
had awakened in the darkness of his 
room about 3 in the morning and 
watched the shadowy figure of a huge 
land crab walk across his chest. End- 
lessly it crept to the wall and then up it. 
Carefully silhouetting the monster. 
Woody blasted it with a karate chop. 
At breakfast he was nursing a bruise 
on the side of his hand. 

We laid out the rods in the skiff. The 
wind was coming out of the east, that 
is, over one's casting hand from the point 
we planned to fish, and it was blowing 
fairly stiff. But the light was good, and 
that was more important. We headed 
out of Big Pine, getting into the calm 
w ater along Ramrod Key. We ran in be- 
hind Pye Key, through the hole behind 
Little Money and out to Southeast Point. 
The sun w as already huge, out of hand, 
like Shakespeare's “glistering phaeton.” 
I had w'hitened my nose and mouth with 
zinc oxide and felt, handling the mys- 
terious rods and flies, like the tropical 
edition of your standard shaman. I still 
had to rig the leader of my own rod: 
and as Woody jockeyed the skiff with 
the pole, I put my leader together. 1 re- 
tained enough ot my trout-nsmng sen- 
sibilities to continue to be intrigued by 
tarpon leaders with their array of ar- 
cane knots: the butt of the leader is nail 
knotted to the line, blood knotted to mo- 
nofilament of lighter lest: the shock tip- 
pet that protects the leader from the 
rough jaws of tarpon is tied to the lead- 
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Forget to put the bufb in? Bad con- 
nection? Bum bulb? 

Who knows. The point is, a frame of 
film is lost and your subjects are get- 
ting restless. 

The Regula Variant electronic flash is 
always ready to go, because it has its 
own batteries and recharger. It syn- 
chronizes with any camera and gives 
you sharp, well exposed pictures every 
tim«» It's liehtu/piflht very attractive, 
and simple to use. Three models to 
choose from, starting at $49.95. Write 
for a folder or see your local dealer. 


Escape this winter! 
Enjoy a fabulous 
vacation for two in 
Sedona, 

Arizona! 




Escape the snow and cold. 

Vacation in historic, beautiful, 
weather-perfect Sedona. Ari- 
zona. four hotel-motel room 
and all the golf you can play 
included for two at the total 
price of just $49.50! 

1 Enjoy sunny Arizona, play free 

gull 0(1 nuuei t liem Junes uu uuc, visit 
art galleries! Dine in famous western 
inns. Same magnificent setting where 
more than 40 famous western movies 
were shot. 90 minutes to Phoenix. 30 
minutes to Flagstaff snow bowl skiing. 

Limited offer! Expires March 1. 1970. All 
reservations made on "first-come, first- 
served" basis. For reservations, informa- 
tion write or call: 

OAK CREEK TRAVEL BUREAU 

Dept. SI Star Route 2, Sedona, AZ 86336 
Phone: (602) 282-3451 





A I'M tod. Green d.ots $«9.50; Gold. Grey, Blue dioli, $75 00 


Seiko, 

new international sport. 


All over the world, more and more sportsmen are wearing Seiko — the watch with 
the up-to-the-minute features and a sporting new price. 

Look at the champion performers here. 

They give you new status colored dials. Automatic self wind. Complete water and 
shock resistance. Instant date change calendars. 

And split second accuracy. All for $69.50 to $75. How does Seiko do it? 

By making more fine jeweled lever watches than anyone else in the world. 

By automation. So you pay only for the timepiece, 
ave • new YORK 10019 and no t the time it took to make it. 


For f roe b-ochore wrii* 
SEIKO TIME CORP • 640 



Your next car should look this beautiful 



••• and be this practical. 



“Come fly with me? Oh no you 
don't, I'll take my Newport 
Custom and you can keep your 
distance." 


The quiet car gets quieter for 1970, 
New rubber body mounts, new suspen- 
sion system isolators and 25 sq ft more 
of sound insulation. Chrysler's new 
Sound Isolation System 


Chrysler's unibody construction. 
5.000 individual welds produce a 
unit of unusual strength silence 
. . . and durability. 


Did you hear the one about 
the 290 horsepower 383 
cubic inch V-8 that runs on 
regular gas? It's standard. 


Fiberglass-belted tires. Wider. 
Standard To give longer life and 
better traction They may even 
last as long as you own the car. 


In 1970. you can drive your new 
Chrysler 36,000 miles between 
chassis lubrications. 


If you're going to move this 
year, why not move up? v 


Your ignition is conveniently 
located on the steering column. 
One turn of the key locks the 
ignition and the steering column. 


Front torsion-bar/rear-leaf sus- 
pension. Gives the 1970 Chrysler 
all that sure-footed agility and 
confident handling. 


You can get quiet rides with other cars, 
but with Chrysler cars you get the ideal 
combination ot quietness, stability, 
and control . all from the blending 
of torsion-bar suspension, unibody con- 
struction and Sound Isolation System. 


Your next car: 1970 Chrysler 

with Torsion-Quiet Ride ^ 




Photographed at The Christian Brothers Champagne Aging Cellars, Napa Valley. California 
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The smooth, well-aged flavor of The Christian Brothers Brandy 
is truly unique. We’ve never varied the quality standards we 
set down long ago : Every drop is made by us from selected grapes. 
Only small oak casks are used for the mellowing years of aging. 
And always, the same enjoyment for you in every sip. 




Worldwide Distributors : Fromm and Sichel, Inc., Sap Francisco, California 80 Proof 



Longest Silence continued 

er with a combination Albright Special 
and Bimini Bend; the shock tippet is at- 
tached to the fly either by a perfection 
loop, a clinch or a Homer Rhodes Loop: 
and to choose one is to make a moral 
choice. You are made to understand that 
it would not be impossible to fight about 
it or, at the very least, quibble darkly. 

We set up on a tarpon pass point. 
We had sand spots around us that would 
help us pick out the dark shapes of trav- 
eling tarpon. And we expected tarpon 
on the falling water, from left to right. 

I got up on the bow with 50 feet of line 
coiled on the deck. 1 was barefoot so 1 
could feel if I stepped on a loop. 1 made 
a couple of practice casts — harsh, in- 
decorous, tarpon-style, the opposite of 
the otherwise appealing dry-fly caper — 
and scanned for fish. 

The first we saw were, from my point 
of view, spotted from too great a dis- 
tance. That is, there was a long period 
of time before they actually broke the 
circle of my casting range, during which 
time 1 could go, quite secretly but com- 
pletely, to pieces. The sensation for me. 
in the face of these advancing forms, 
was as of a gradual ossification of the 
joints. Moviegoers will recall the early 
appearances of Frankenstein’s monster, 
his ambulatory motions accompanied by 
great rigidity of the limbs, almost as 
though he could stand a good oiling. I 
was hard put to see how I would man- 
age anything beyond a perfunctory flap- 
ping of the rod. 1 once laughed at 
Woody’s stories of customers who sat 
down and held their feet slightly aloft, 
treading the air or wobbling their hands 
from the wrists. I gibbled at the story of 
a Boston chiropractor who fell over on 
his back and barked like a seal. 

‘‘Let them come in now," Woody 
said. 

“I want to nail one of these dudes. 
Woody.” 

“You will. Let them come.” 

The fish, six of them, were surging to- 
ward us in a wedge. They ran from 80 
to 1 10 pounds. “All right, the lead fish, 
get on him,” Woody said. I managed 
the throw. The fly fell on a line with 
the fish. 1 let them overtake before starl- 
ing my retrieve. The lead fish, big, pulled 


up behind the fly, trailed and then made 
the shoveling, open-jawed uplift of a 
strike that is not forgotten. When he 
turned down 1 set the hook, and he start- 
ed his run. The critical stage, that of get- 
ting rid of loose line piled around one’s 
feet, ensued. You imagine that if you 
are standing on a coil, you will go to 
the moon when that coil must follow 
its predecessors out of the rod. This one 
went off without a hitch, and it was 
only my certainty that someone had done 
it before that kept me from deciding 
that we had made a big mistake. 

The sudden pressure of the line and 
the direction of its resistance apparently 
confused the tarpon, and it raced in close- 
coupled arcs around the boat. Then, 
when it had seen the boat, felt the 
line and isolated a single point of re- 
sistance, it cleared out at a perfectly 
insane rate of acceleration that made 
water run three feet up my line as it 
sliced the water. The jumps — wild, grey- 
hounding, end over end, rattling — were 
all crazily blurred as they happened, 
while I imagined my reel exploding 
like a racing clutch and filling me 
with shrapnel. 

This fish, the first of six that day. 
broke off. So did the others, destroying 
various aspects of my tackle. Of the per- 
formances, it is not simple to generalize. 
The closest thing to a tarpon in the ma- 
terial world is the Steinway piano. The 
tarpon, of course, is a game fish that 
runs to extreme sizes, while the Stein- 
way piano is merely an enormous mu- 
sical instrument, largely wooden and 
manipulated by a series of keys. How- 
ever, the tarpon when hooked and run- 
ning reminds the angler of a piano slid- 
ing down a precipitous incline and while 
jumping makes cavities and explosions 
in the water not unlike a series of pi- 
anos falling from a great height. If 
the reader, then, can speculate in terms 
of pianos that herd and pursue mullet 
and are themselves shaped like ex- 
aggerated herrings, he will be a very 
long way toward seeing what kind of 
thing a tarpon is. Those who appreciate 
nature as we find her may rest in the 
knowledge that no amount of modi- 
fication can substitute the man-made 
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Our Yellow-Vested 
Penny-Pincher says: 



Rent Chevrolets, Pontiacs, 
and other fine cars from 
Econo-Car and drive 
around on pennies! Free 
Nationwide Reservation 
Service. MajorCredit Cards 
honored. Send coupon for 
additional information! 



Econo-Car International Dept, s-8 

Diplomatic Center 

Daytona Beach. Florida 32020 

□ Please send me an application lorm 
tor an Econo-Car Credit Card. 

□ Please send me a tree copy of the 
Econo-Car Dealer Directory 

□ Please send me information on 
available franchises. 


NAME 

ADDRESS 


CITY STATE 
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THE COMPLETE 
STEREO SOUND CENTER 
CAR - BOAT - HOME 

The TapeDek Convertible is John Havlicek's 
choice because he knows that from the 
AUTOMATIC RADIO TapeDek Convertible he 
gets the sound of quality stereo ... be- 
cause he can play 4-Track Tape Cartridges 
with Gidget,® 8-Track or FM and AM Radio 
Pak Cartridges or FM Stereo Multiplex all 
in one Stereo Tape Player ... the TapeDek 
Convertible. If you want quality 
stereo for your Car, Boat, 
and Home . . . become a 
TapeDek Man like 
John Havlicek. 


piano for the real thing — the tarpon. 
Where was I? 

As the sun moved through the. day 
the blind side continually changed, forc- 
ing us to adjust position until, by af- 
ternoon, we were watching to the north. 
Somehow, looking up light. Woody saw 
four permit coming right in toward us, 
head on. I cast my tarpon fly at them, 
out of my accustomed long-shot rou- 
tine, and was surprised when one fish 
moved forward of the pack and followed 
up the fly rather aggressively. About then 


tight to the reel I cinched him once, 
and he began running. The deep water 
kept the fish from making the long, sus- 
tained sprints permit make on the flats. 
This fight was a series of assured jabs 
at various clean angles from the skiff. 
We followed, alternately gaining and los- 
ing line. Then, in some way, at the end 
of this blurred episode, the permit was 
flashing beside the boat, looking nearly 
circular, and the only visual contradic- 
tion to his perfect poise was the inter- 
secting line of leader seemingly inscribed 



they all sensed the skiff and swerved to 
cross the bow about 30 feet out. They 
were down close to the bottom now, 
slightly spooked. I picked up, changed 
direction and cast a fairly long inter- 
ception. When the fly lit, well out ahead, 
two fish elevated from the group, sprint- 
ed forward and the inside fish took the 
fly in plain view. 

The certainty, the positivencss of the 
take in the face of an ungodly number 
of refusals and the long, unproductive 
time put in, produced immediate ten- 
sion and pessimism. I waited for some- 
thing to go haywire. 

I hooked the fish quickly and threw 
slack. It was only slightly startled and 
returned to the pack, which by this time 
had veered away from the shallow flat 
edge and swung back toward deep wa- 
ter. The critical time of loose line passed 
slowly. Woody unstaked the skiff and 
was poised to see which way the runs 
would take us. When the permit was 


from the tip of my arcing rod to the pre- 
cise corner of his jaw. 

Then we learned that there was no 
net in the boat. The fish would have to 
be tailed. 1 forgave Woody in advance 
for the permit's escape. Woody was 
kneeling in the skiff, my line disappearing 
over his shoulder, the permit no longer 
in my sight. Woody leaning deep from 
the gunwale. Then, unbelievably, his 
arm was up. the black symmetry of tail 
above his fist, the permit perpendicular 
to the earth, then horizontal on the floor- 
boards. A pile of loose fly line was strewn 
in curves that wandered around the bot- 
tom of the boat to a gray-and-orange 
fly that was secured in the permit's 
mouth. I sat down numb and soaring. 

I don't know what this kind of thing 
indicates beyond the necessary, ecstatic 
resignation to the moment. With the be- 
ginning over and, possibly, nothing 
learned, I was persuaded that once was 
not enough. end 






r Othmar chose wool, 
nylon and Hecospai 
Lycra Spandex for 
the stretch pants. 
These materials 
keep warmth 
in, wind and i 
moisture out I 

and keep the f 

pants fitting # 

snug— not I 

stretching / 
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shape. j 


The Sears Ski Shop 
is where you find these 
great ski clothes— 
and everything you 4 
need for skiing. 

And experts to 
outfit you 
perfectly. 


Ofthmar Schneider 
thinks ski clothes 
should be made to ski in. 

So does Sears. 


When the snow flies, 
there's a hood to pull 
r / over your head. It's in 
w / the zipper pocket. 


The fuller-cut sleeves are another 
of Othmar's ideas. They won't 
bind or ride up when you're 
poling. 


Featherweight- 
instructor’s pari 
are made. Othrj 
special polye: 
insulation and, 
repellent Wei ' 

Monsanto Nyljh for outer shells. 


Afnitn 11 01HMA8 SCHNflOi* 
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This check mark and 
signature certify these new 
ski clothes met the 
standards set by Ted 
Williams, Chairman of the 
Sears Sports Advisory 
Staff, and were tested and 
approved by Othmar 
Schneider, Staff Advisor. 


it's how the 
and lift coat 
- insisted on a 
fiberfill for 
nd and water- 


"When it comes to ski clothes, some 
people put too much emphasis on style," 
said Othmar. "First, ski clothes should 
be made to ski in." 

What this Olympic champion and famous 
ski instructor had to say made sense to 
Sears. That's why they had him help 
design these new outfits. 

Othmar helped choose the materials, 
added some great ideas, worked and 
re-worked the designs until they were 
the way he wanted them. 

Then he made sure. He wore the clothes 
on the slopes. In all kinds of weather. 

Put them through every maneuver you've 
heard of— and some you haven't. 

The ski clothes proved to be everything 
he expected— the look, the feel, the fit. 
And ail of them are styled in the newest 
ski fashions. 

Zip into these new Othmar Schneider ski 
clothes tomorrow at a Ski Shop in a 
Sears Sports Center. Or look in the Sears. 
Roebuck and Co. Catalog. 


Sears 


SPORTS CENTER 

where the new ideas are 




FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sports information 
of the week 


basketball ABA: Indiana, now ihc Eastern Di- 
vision leader by a three-game margin over Ken- 
tucky. opened the week against Western co-leader 
1-os Angeles. The Pacers' 6' 9' forward. Bob Ne- 
tolicky, scored a career-high 43 points. 17 of them 
in the second period, as the Stars lost the game 1 29 - 
1 13 and first place, temporarily. Washington, which 
started the week tied for first, lost three of its four 
games and wound up in third, while the View Or- 
leans Buccaneers, who began in fourth, surprised 
even themselves by winning twice and finishing tied 
with L.A. for first. Steve Jones was high man for 
New Orleans with 32 points when the Bucs upset 
Ihc Caps 122-115 for their sixth straight win at 
home, The game was tied 68-68 in the third period 
hut was broken apart at that point by an ll-poinl 

NBA: Lost in the glare of the New York Knicks' 
record run of wins is the Baltimore Bullets' own 
hot streak. Their three victories last week gave 
them sis in a row and nine in their last ID games, 
and still they are second in the East, six games 
out. Rookie Guard Mike Davis scored 40 points, 
his career high, in leading the Bullets to a 142-138 
overtime win against San Diego. Baltimore beat 
Phoenix easily 1 3.3-1 18 on Wednesday, but at home 
two nights later had serious trouble with Ihc same 
Suns. Scoring on 12 of their first 14 shots, the Bul- 
lets built a 1 5-point lead, then blew it and had to 
come from behind to finally win 126 116. Kevin 
Loughcry was injured and Gus Johnson was out 
on fouls for more than half the game, leaving it to 
Wes Unsold and Jack Marin, with 26 points each, 
to play home-town heroes. 

ABA East: Indiana (2-0). Kenlucky (1-1), Carolina (1- 
2). Pittsburgh (2-1), New Yoik (2-1) Miami (1-2). 
West: Los Angeles (1-2), New Orleans (2-0), Wash- 
ington (1-3). Liallas (0-2). Deiivet (2-1). 

NBA-East New Yoik (3-0). Baltimore (3-0), Mil- 
waukee (2-2). Cincinnati (1-2). Philadelphia (1-1), 
Detroit (0-2) Boston (2-2). West: Atlanta (2-2). Los 
Angeles (5-0). Chicago (2-2). San Fiancisco (2-2). San 
Diego (2-2). Phoenix (1-4), Seattle (0-2). 

boating The Columbia-57 sloop CONCTRTO, 
skippered by John J. Hall of Newport Harbor 
(Calif. I Yacht Club, was declared winner on cor- 
rected time of the 960-mile Long Beach to La 
Pa/ yacht race. Wimlwurd Passage, a 73-foot 
ketch, finished first. 

boxing At 1:08 of the II th round of the world 
middleweight title fight in Rome, champion NINO 
BENVENUTl knocked out challenger Luis Ro- 
driguez with a left hook to the jaw l/xigc 24). 

football \|L: The Oakland Raiders intercepted 
two of Lcn Dawson's passes lor touchdowns and 
recovered a rumble that led to a field goal as they 
beat Kansas City 27-24 and look over first place 
in the Western Division by half a game. Houston, 
second in the East behind New York, pulled far- 
ther ahead of the rest of the field and closer to the 
playolfs with a 32-7 win over Miami. With the Box- 
lon-Bufiulo score 21-21 in Ihe third quarter. Bos- 
ton's Mike Taliaferro threw IK yards to Ron Sell- 
ers and 27 to Jim Nance, before Nance scored the 
lie breaker from the two on the first play of Ihe 
fourth quarter. The final score was 35-21 and gave 
the previously last-place Patriots a tie for third in 
ihc bast with the Bills. 

NFL: Detroit, which did all its scoring in ihe first 

Greg Landry touchdown, heat Green Bay 16-10 
for its fourth straight win. The Packers' loss — their 
third it) a row, ihe first jj me thin has happened 
since 1959 virtually assured them of a third-place 
finish in the Central Division for Ihe second straight 
year. In Chicago the Bears had a 21 14 lead over 
Baltimore with 7:40 left to play when Johnny Uni- 
las. who had watched the game from the sidelines, 
was brought in to relieve Earl Morrall. Unitas moved 
the Colts 67 yards in seven plays for ihe tie. and 
Lou Michaels' field goal from the 17 with 12 sec- 
onds left won it 24-21. 


ALL East. New York (8-3). Houston (5-4-2). Boston 
(3-8). Buffalo (3-8). Miami (2-8-1), West Oakland (9- 
11), Kansas City (9-2). San Diego (5-6) Cincinnati <4- 
6-1), Denver (4-6-1). 


NFL East: Century Cleveland (7-2-1). SI. louis (3- 
6-1). New Yoik (3-7), Pittsbuigh (1-9). Capitol -Dal- 
las (8-2). Washington (5-3-2). Philadelphia (4 5 1), 
New Orleans (3-7), West Central Minnesota (9-1), 
Detroit (7-3), Green Bay (5-5). Chicago (1-9). Coastal 
Los Angeles (10-0). Baltimore (6-4). Atlanta (3-7), 
San Francisco (2-7-1). 


harness racing -The SI00.000 Cane Futurity 
Pace at Yonkers Raceway, the third leg of the Tri- 
ple Crown of pacing, went to KAT BYRD (S4.40) 
by 2« lengths over Hwnnierin Hank. Lavcrne Han- 
over. the 1 1 -to- 1 0 favorite, broke stride and fin- 
ished seventh in the field of eight. 

hockey NHL: The Chicago Black Hawks, who 
lost their first five games of the season, are un- 
beaten in their last eight and arc now celebrating, 
in addition, the return to action of Bobby Hull, 
His first game was a l-l tie with division-leader 
New York. The Rangers' other action was a home- 
and-homc series with the Western Division leader. 
St Louis, which the New Yorkers won 4 2 and 5 
0. The latter game was Goalie Ed Giaconiin's sec- 
ond shutout of the season and left the Rangers 
undefeated against Western Division teams and 
leading I he East by a narrow margin over Mon- 
treal. Philadelphia seemed to have its game with 
Pittsburgh sewed up in ihe third period when three 
remarkable Penguins — Val Fontcyne. Dean Prentice 
and Keith McCreary — scored goals in the space of 
3 1/4 minutes to beat the Flyers 5-3. 

NHL EAST New York (2-0-1). Montieal (1-1-1) Bos- 
ton (1-0-1), Detroit (0-1-1). Chicago (1-0-2). Toronto 
(1-0 1). West. St. Louis (2-2-0). Minnesota (1-2-0), 
Pittsburgh (1-1-0). Oakland (1-1-0), Philadelphia (I- 
1-0). Los Angeles (0-3-1). 

HORSE SHOWS The CANADIAN EQUESTRIAN 
TEAM won the international jumping champion- 
ship by 15 points over the U.S. at the Royal Win- 
ter Fair in Toronto. 

soccer In Rio vie Janeiro's Maracan i Stadium, 
tdson Aranles do Nascimento PELT, scored the 
1. 000th goal of his 13-year professional career. Clos- 
est to him among active players is another Bra- 
zilian. Flavio, who has 547. 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



LAURA OALLEY of 

Washington, a senior at 
The Madeira School 
and captain of its licld- 
hockcy leant, scored 20 
o)' the team's 26 goals 
during an eight-game 
undefeated season. She 
was responsible for five 
goals in one game and 
was the sole scorer in 
three shutouts. 



rick adams, junior 
halfback for Hamil- 
ton. Ohio's Taft High, 
scored 42 points in one 
game, running two. 12, 
17. five and 17 yards 
for scores, catching a 
seven-yard touchdown 
pass and running three 
times for six extra 
points as Taft beat Gar- 
field 60-14. 


mileposts NAMED: The National League's Most 
Valuable Player. WILLIE Mi COYLY, 31 of Un- 
San Francisco Giants, who led Ihe league with 45 
home runs. 126 RBIv and had a batting average of 
.320. He beat Tom Seaver of the New York Mets 
hy 22 points in the balloting. 

NAMED: To replace Harry Hopman as captain 
of the Australian Davis Cup squad. NEALE I R.\- 
SER. Wimbledon champion in I960. 

NAMED. LPGA Player of the Year for the fourth 
consecutive time. KATHY WHITWORTH, second 
in season earnings and winner of the Vare Trophy 
for her 72.38 average score per round. 

NAMED: To replace Asa S. Rushncll u» commis- 
sioner of the 190-school Eastern College Athletic 
Conference, the largest in the country. GEORGE 
L. SHIEBLER. 66. now associate commissioner. 
Buslinell. who reaches mandatory retirement age. 
70. next February, has headed the conference since 
its founding in 1938. 

ELECTED: To a four-year term as president of 
the U.S. Trotting Association. THEODORE J. 
20RNOW, of Pittsford. N.Y. He replaces Walter 
J. Michael, who has held the post for 12 years. 
OBTAINED: From the Boston Celtics by Ihe Cin- 
cinnati Royals after several months of negotiation, 
the right to use Royals' Coach BOB COUSY as a 
player. The settlement involved the transfer of in- 
jured Forward Bill Dinwiddic and a future draft 
choice to Boston. 

DISPERSED: In a sale at Belmont Park. Captain 
Harry F. Guggenheim's CAIN HOY STABI F rac- 
ing stock 30 yearlings and 27 older thorough- 
breds — for an av erage of S3 1 ,210 a head. Top price 
of SI 75.000 was paid by Robert J. Kleberg Jr. of 
the King Ranch for an unraced 2-year-old Ribot 
filly. Ribot's Fan. 

DROPPED: By the Seattle Pilots at Ihe end of his 
one-year contract. JOE SCHULTZ, who managed 
Ihe American League expansion team to a last- 
place finish in ihe Western Division. 


TRADED: To the Chicago Cubs by the Phila- 
delphia Phillies. JOHNNY CALLISOV .265-hat- 
ling outfielder with 16 home runs and 64 RBIs Iasi 
season, for Pilcher DICK SELMA and 19-vcar- 
old Outfielder OSCAR GA MBLE. 


RESIGNED: fn a hurt' after eight years as the 
I.PGA's tournament director. LENNY WIRTZ, 
during whose tenure the tour's prize money rose 
from S 1 86.000 to S620.000, Said Wirt/: "Some of 
tile girls wanted to run the lour. . . I'm just 
going to let them try their hand at it." 

DIED: HARRISON R. (JIMMY) JOHNSTON. 
73. of Wayzata. Minn.: 1929 U.S. Amateur golf 
champion and member of four Walker Cup teams 
between 1923 and 1930. 







fotin Hue 
C. Child 


VALDY HRYPA. who 

began playing soccer in 
his native Brazil at 6, 
led Kennedy High of 
Bloomington. Minn, to 
its first Lake Confer- 
ence championship by 
scoring 19 goals and 
seven assists in 1 1 
games, ihe best record 
for a prep player in the 
state. 


CY GILLETTE, repre- 
senting Kaneohe Yacht 
Club, skippered a Cal- 
20 sloop to the Hawaii 
State Sailing Champi- 
onship. his third in five 
y ears. After placing first 
in each race of the 
three-race scries, he 
said. "Good starts and 
clean air spelled the 
difference." 


GARY DIMINICK, a 

Mount Carmel Area 
( Pa. 1 High School 
three-letter man, has 
scored 20 touchdowns 
in his first seven foot- 
ball games of the sea- 
son. averaging 10.4 
yards for III carries. 
His career record is 58 
TDs and an 8.2-yard 
average for 402 carries. 


CRAIG MACDONALD, 

who runs for Ward 
Melville High School in 
Sciauket. New York 
and has been beaten in 
a cross-country event 
only once this season, 
took first in the Class 
B section of the state 
championships in Alba- 
ny, covering 2.5 miles 
in 12:17.4. 


Ill 
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CITY SLUMP 

Sirs: 

I have just Finished reading the article con- 
cerning Jerry Lucas and the San Francisco 
Warriors ( Power Game in The City, Nov. 
17). He is one of the underrated players of 
the basketball world today, but now that 
he is on a decent team with sonic other 
great players, the Warriors should be able 
to take the Western Division with no ef- 
fort. If they don't take the division, there 
must be something wrong. 

Roger J. Traczyk 

Wilton, Conn. 

• Something is wrong. Lucas broke two 
bones in his hand last Saturday and will 
be out for six weeks. ED. 


I picked up my Nov. 17 copy of SI and 
there at the top of the cover blaring up at 
me was sa\ irancisco chases ns first 
championship. I did a double take and 
then, my mind reeling, I began weighing 
the possibilities as to just what SI had found 
in San Francisco of championship caliber 
that lo these many years had escaped my 
notice. Certainly not the 49ers, those mas- 
ochistically graceful losers, or the Giants, 
runners-up even more times than Thomas 
E. Dewey. 

So, what did I find but an article about 
the basketball Warriors. The Warriors! San 
Francisco will become the ski capital of the 
U.S. before The City welcomes a cham- 
pionship. 

James H. Greenwood 

San Francisco 
Sirs: 

I am writing as a representative of the 
thousands of utterly frustrated fans of the 
San Francisco 49ers, a team that has been 
in business for 24 years without winning so 
much as a single division or conference ti- 
tle. During that period everything about the 
team has changed except for two things — 
its losing streak and its ownership. It seems 
to me that since owners of professional sports 
franchises are exempted from the antitrust 
laws that apply to other businesses, those 
owners ought to be obligated to produce a 
winner for their supporters— or else! The 
or else being the forced sale of the fran- 
chise. The fans would thus be given renewed 
hope that the new owners could turn the 
trick. Why not attach a proviso to every fran- 
chise award that says if the owners don't pro- 
duce at least a divisional title within a given 
number of years (24 is too many), the fran- 
chise must be sold? 

Bill Clark 

San Francisco 


SOOEY 

Sirs: 

Dan Jenkins wasn't just whistling Dixie 
when he stated that Arkansas is playing a 
one-game season ( Arkansas Gels Set for Its 
One-Game Season, Nov. 17). Is there any 
better w ay to describe a schedule of nine pat- 
sies and the University of Texas? Going 
into the weekend of Nov. 15, Arkansas op- 
ponents had the lowest winning percentage 
(.208) of any of the opponents of ail of the 
other Top Ten teams. If Arkansas had trou- 
ble beating the likes of Rice, TCU and Bay- 
lor, how would it fare against major col- 
lege teams? Instead of getting ready to state 
that this is "the school's best team ever," 
Frank Broyles should just thank his lucky 
sooies that his team only gets tested once a 
year. And if the good Lord's a-willin' and 
the creeks don't rise, the Ra/orbacks may 
not have to make a bowl appearance this 
year- playing two decent teams in a row 
would probably be too much for them. 

David C. Wood 

Columbia, Mo. 

SOUTHWESTERN CAMPAIGN 

Sirs: 

Let me preface my remarks with the ob- 
servation that, if the University of Texas 
were playing the University of Moscow in 
Red Square, I'd be there waving a hammer- 
and-sicktc banner. 

But, despite my terrific prejudice, I must 
ask how you can possibly overlook the great 
Texas quarterback. James Street, as a can- 
didate for the Hcisman Trophy ( Who Gets 
the Oscar?. Nov. 10). Notice the word is quar- 
terback- not runner, passer, punter or ball 
handler. All he's known for is leading his 
team to victory, but, after all, isn't that 
what a truly great football player does? Here 
is a man who, as a sophomore, watched 
from the bench as an inferior quarterback 
presided over a 6-4-0 season. Then last year, 
with a l-l-l record. Coach Royal installed 
Street at quarterback. There followed eight 
victories culminating in the Tennessee stomp 
(not waltz!) in the Cotton Bowl. 

So far in '69 under the generalship of 
Street, Texas is 8-0-0, having demolished 
Owens and Oklahoma for the second year 
in a row. Gentlemen, here is the candidate 
for the Hcisman Trophy. 

David W. Smith 

College Station, Texas 
Sirs: 

Charley Callahan, former Notre Dame 
publicity man, was mistaken when he told 
Dan Jenkins that Oklahoma switched its 
1956 Heisman publicity support in mid- 
stream from Center Jerry Tubbs to Half- 
back Tommy McDonald. Our stress was 


on McDonald all the way, because he was 
a back. We pointed Tubbs toward another 
player-of-t lie-year bauble that ranked with 
the Heisman: the college football coaches' 
Walter Camp trophy sponsored by Collier's 
magazine. Tubbs won the Walter Camp, 
defeating all the backs in the land. Mc- 
Donald, hurl by Tubbs, lost the Hcisman 
to Paul Hornung, but won the Maxwell and 
Sporting News awards. 

It was two years earlier that Oklahoma 
tried to buck the Hcisman odds against an 
interior lineman by supporting Center Kurt 
Burris, who was having a fantastic season. 
The heroes of this elTort were Dr. Ray- 
mond White and his OU secretarial science 
department. They wrote letters to more than 
3,CC0 sportswriters introducing Burris. What 
happened? Fullback Alan Amcche of Wis- 
consin won. Burris was second. 

Harold Keith 
Director Emeritus 
Sports Information 
University of Oklahoma 
Norman, Okla. 

LEW'S STORY (CONT.) 

Sirs: 

In the first article by Lew Alcindor ( My 
Story, Oct. 27 et seq.) a statement was made 
to the effect that The Hill School, Potls- 
town. Pa. had offered Alcindor admission 
at a full scholarship. Great athlete that he 
is, his memory is faulty. 

As headmaster of the school at that time, 
I remember receiving from a mutual friend 
a newspaper account of Alcindor's athletic 
and scholastic success. Through that friend" 
I got in (ouch with the boy to sec if he was 
interested in making application. He did 
send for an application and a catalog, and 
we invited him for an interview. 

Alcindor never visited The Hill. He was 
never admitted and he was never ofl'ered 
scholarship aid. He might well have qual- 
ified, and I don't doubt that our coach w ould 
have been able to find a place for him on 
the basketball team. 

Edward T. Hall 
Headmaster 

St. Mark's School 
Southborough, Mass. 

Sirs: 

I never had the opportunity to know Lew 
Alcindor personally, but when I read the 
article in your magazine concerning his four 
years here at UC'LA, I thought I'd find out 
something about him and his "struggle." 
In my opinion, he was a fool not to know 
when he had a good thing. Few people on 
this campus, black or white, have anything 
good to say about him. He was conceited - 
which may or may not be justifiable. He 
continued 
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A car is to own the whole world in, 


A car is to be a different you in. 
To feel like the only girl for miles 
around when you're not. 

Which is a lot different from 
feeling confused. The way so many 
responsible young people do when 
they go to finance a car. 

General Motors Acceptance 
Corporation — GMAC— understands 
that feeling. That’s why we arranged 


to uncomplicate things for people. 

People who couldn't possibly 
be financing experts, and wouldn't 
want to if they could. 

You can finance your car, car 
insurance and creditor life insurance 
\\ ith General Motors Dealers who use 
GMAC. Easily. Quickly. At reason- 
able cost. With consideration. And 
nationwide service. 


The way its been happening 
for 50 years. 

Why should someone your age 
waste a lot of time on financing? 

When there are so many more 
interesting things to do. 

GMAC 

FINANCING 

We uncomplicate things. 
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Your legs 
vs. 
your 

husband’s 

Oh your legs look lovely. Slim. Sleek. Chic. 

But your husband's? Ugh. Socks slowly slinking down. Hairy 
shins showing off. 

What can you do about it? Get him a pair of Top Brass 16” 
super-soft Ban-Lon’ socks. They’re made of 
100% Textralized nylon and knit with Lycra* 
spandex throughout. So they know their 
place— over the calf, and they stay there. 

The time to put down hairy shins is now. 

The sock to do it with is Top Brass 1 6”. After 
all, your legs should sweep them off their 
feet. Not his. $2 the pair. 

Burlington Top Brass 16 Socks 



was also stubborn, rude and perpetually 
complaining. Granted, he ran into much 
prejudice. But so would any man who con- 
ducted himself in such a manner, regardless 
of race or color. 

He treated many coaches and fellow team 
members as though they were completely 
incompetent. He got away with it, admit- 
tedly. He brought in money and fans — in 
short he was a great basketball player. But 
that is no excuse for his actions. 

Undoubtedly there is racial prejudice here. 
It is everywhere. But there arc certain black 
Bruin athletes who regard UCLA as one of 
the most liberal schools, racially, in the na- 
tion. For example — one or two quarters ago 
the student body voted a SI increase in the 
registration fee. The resulting funds — more 
than S30.000 — will be used as scholarship 
money for underprivileged minority students 
with academic potential. 

I am not against social protest. On the con- 
trary, I feel that many attitudes in our so- 
ciety can and should be changed. And I 
admire Lew for his convictions and his will- 
ingness to speak out. But, on the other hand, 
I feel that some of his accusations concern- 
ing UCLA arc unfounded. I say this as an 
involved student among many who disagree 
with his story but have no way of telling 
their own. 

Cindi Crosby 

Los Angeles 


Sirs: 

It is easy for me to understand why Al- 
cindor had a difficult time at college. With 
his attitude, any student, especially a 1' bas- 
ketball star, would have had an equally hard 
time. 

As for prejudice on the part of the stu- 
dents and coaching staff at UCLA, there 
are plenty of good Negro colleges that would 
have been more than happy to have given 
Alcindor a full scholarship. He will receive 
little sympathy from me or any other of his 
“soul brothers" here at South Carolina State 
College. 

Isaac Washington 

Orangeburg, S.C. 

Sirs: 

I have just finished reading the three-part 
story by Lew Alcindor and found it to be 
enlightening. He is an athlete with much 
on the ball, not only as an athlete but as a 
person. I feel that Lew Alcindor will not 
only leave his mark upon professional bas- 
ketball but that he will also leave an en- 
during mark upon society as one of the 
great mediators in the racial crisis. 

Peter Napoli 

Charleston, S.C. 


Address editorial mail to Time & Life Bldg- 
Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020. 
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Seagram' s n j Canadian. 
Known by the company it keeps. 


At just about any party 
, you can name, somebody’s hoping 
to see the Smooth Canadian. 

It's so smooth and so light that more people prefer 
Seagram’s V.O. than any other brand of imported whisky 
(including scotch). Which means that if a host hopes to have 
a successful party, he really ought to have successful 
whisky, too. 


CANADIAN WHISKY-A BUND OF SELECTEO WHISKIES. SIX YEARS OLD. 86.8 PROOF. SEAGRAM OISTILIERS CO.. N.Y.C. 





